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front^*ir, is one which we need f road ” 

I^ord Bcnd^.sji -Idy Spceih on Lord flayer's Day, 



PREFACE 

* • ^ 

In the eighteen nrtonths which have elapsed since 
the first of piy Indian Problems— Caf^ Russia In¬ 
vade India? —saw‘the light, a marjjed qhange 
come ©Mer the tone of many English newspa^j^ers, 
even those whict^ still cling t<> the Forward P*^Iicy, 
serening* anxious to clear N:hemselvcs of all sus¬ 
picion of belief* iiv the jxjssibility of a Russian 
In^sioij of India. I will no^ inquire how nflich 
of this change is due to the persistency with which 
I have stri\'en to drive the®^S:ographical, climatic, 
transport, and commissariat facts that rule the 
military-situation in Central Asia, both for Russia 
and for ourselves, into the mind of the British 
Public, but simply hail it as the first step towards 
the acceptance of-fhe views which 
expression in the present volume. 

Since the publication of my second Indian 
Problem— India's Scientific Frontier: Where Is 
It? l1V/a7 Is It ?—a chfinge of ev’en greater imme- 

vii 


finc^ their final 
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« 

diate importance must*have passecl over tfie views 
6f th4 Military* Autljprities in India; for, unless 

t 

■ the newspapers of "that country are strangely mis- 
informed, they have openeci their eyes to the 

weakness of their dispositions in the vast regions 

0 * 

lying between India’s natural and political fron- 
• tiers-i-that weakness which L had exposed and 
denounced^and are trying to ,'’emedy it by draw- 

^ r tf. 0t 

t/mg in their scattered troops, and handing over a 
nuthber of outlying posts to the care^qf tribal 
levies. They have pnly to persist in this ,rcason- 
able course to find ^ themselves, at ,,last> wttj^out 
any violent catastrophe, any ^humiliating yielding 
to* compulsion, safe once more witliin the'ievul- 
nerabie frontier, to which in the following pages 
I JiSLve invited theSn<'to return. 

I> 

Throughout the entire work of which this 
volume is the concluding instalment, I have 
spoken of Russia as of a foe. My argument re¬ 
quired that I should take this view of her; it is 
the true view, so long as We hold to a policy 
which compels her to see an enemy in ourselves. 
But once erase India from the list of subjects over 
which we may some day quarrel, once convince 
her that we have learnt to view the eiepansion of 
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her power in CJentral Asia* without jealousy and 
without /ear^ and the grounfi will be clea»bd^ for 
the establishment of a better understanding be¬ 
tween her and ourselves ; and ccrjainly' I count 

the opportunity of approaching all points of dif- 

• • 

fcrence that* exist, or may arise between us, in a 
calmer and more generous spirit than is possible 
to-day, as not the Jeast of the gains tq be put to 
the* credit of both' nations, when the Forward' 

r ^ 

Policy Jigs finally been abandoned on each Side 
of the Jliindu Kush. 

H. B. HANNA. 

October \otk^ 

Junior Arm’ nd Navy Club, 

• *St. James s Street, S.W. 

# sjf * 

P.S. — While these pages have been "going 
through the press, events l 3 ave been happening 
which enforce their arguments and point their 
moral. On the one hand, we have in India a 
widespread scarcity which may develop into a 

t 

famine greater than that of 1876-77 ; on the other 
hand, the raids of* the Maris on the Bqlan Rail- 

• .• j * 

way. 

The Indian Government is taking credit to it¬ 
self for its readiness to meet the distress, and 
British nev^spapers are congratulating India upon 
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the irrigaticHt works, which have le^Ssened the -area 

j V ' 

w'ithm Jvhich her‘Crop^.are at the mercy of a rain¬ 
less season, and upon the railways, which enable 
the surpliis 'products of one district to be rapidly 
transferred to another; but how much greater 
cause there might-have been for gratulation and 

j* 

t self-gratulation if the millions, which have been 
spent upon, military lines runivng through unin- 

* * r f 

\ haljited wastes, and on fortifications which defend 
nothing except the troops that they encjpsc, had 
gone in the multiplication of irrig^ation canals and 
commercial railways^-and .the impjcove-nent^ of 
country roads ! , * 

When fhe Centi^l Government of India #^on- 
fessed *that its demands upon the exchequers of 
thCfProvincial GovernF*nents had deprived the latter 
of the power to deWlop the vast territories under 
their charge, it w^as mainly works which help to 
prevent famine that it had in its mind ; and its 
own confiscation of Rs. 70,000,000 of the fund set 
apart for this specific purpose* .has contributed to 

^ ^ i » I 

intensify the misery which it will now have to 
mitigate at an enormous cost, and with no per¬ 
ceptible profit to the State, for relief works 
are, proverbially, wasteful and useless. *• 
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As .foT the mftirder of vvorkmen officials 

on the Bplan Railway^, such incic^ents—cojimon. 
enough, if the taith were kriowp—are the natural 
fruit of the military ^josition, for* which ove have 
to thank the Forward School of politicians. 

Shut up in scattered forts, ip the midst of a 
population Afghan enough to ciislike us the*Qiore* 
the more they see of us,‘ the so-called ‘garrison 
of Beluchistan is little better than an imprftoned 
force, eacj;i unit of which is barely strong-enough 

for its own defence, whilst its whole strength and 

• • 

inni^ucc, .confessedly inadequate for the protec- 
tion of travellers, ^prove to be also unequal to the 
duty*Df ^aranteeing the lives o^ the civH popula¬ 
tion engdged in the ardiibus task pf keeping, open 
its communications with Indca? 

“ It may not be very flattering to our amour propre^ but 
1 feel sure tain right when I say, that the less the Afghans 
see of uSy the less they •will dislike usl* —Sir Frederick {now 
Lord) Roberts’ Memorandumf dated Kabul, 29th May, 1880. 
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CHAPTER. I 

FRONTIER FORTIFICATIONS 

% • • • • 

“Fortresses so mucti in ^advance of the main territories 

and strength of a country, add neither to ftie ofifeijsive^iKir# 
defensive, powers of a state, but compromise a certain 
portion of its strength in men and njeans by isolating them 
at vast distances frofh support in the midst of a hostile 
country.” —General SiA H^ry Durand, Royal 
‘ Engineers. •* 

“ A l^rge fort requires a large number of men ter defend 
it, whB ar^generally much better emfiloyed in fighting the 
enemy in the op§n ; and there is an ijistijnctive feeling that 
if ever we have to shut up our armies in forts it will be time 
for us to walk out of India.”—G eneral H. B. Medl^v% 
Rgyal Engineers. 

“We find,that fortification has been sometimes regarded 
as an end instead of a mere means, that it has been per¬ 
mitted to impose conditions *ypon strategy and tactics, in¬ 
stead of being made absolutely subservient to both, and 
that a remedy Tor defect j,ve organization, generalship, train- 
ing^or moral has been sought in its employr^eijt.”—L ieu- 
TENANT-COLONEL SiR (5. S. Clarke, Royal Engift^rs. 

In the first of my Indian Problems'^ I showed by 

facts and figures, which have been ridiculed in- 

^ • 

' Can Russia Invade India f 


B.F. 
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t * , f ^ . 

deed, but not refuted, that a Russian invasion of 
» 

India U an impdssibiKty ; in the second,^ that that 

* > 

country’s present North-West Frontier is strategic¬ 
ally and politically unsound ; in the third, I now 
propose to lay before my readers a statement of 

t * * 

the pr^b which Indian has had to pay Tor impaired 
security, and a forecast of the ultimate cost to 
England of the policy to which she ogives a care- 
je^ and Ignorr.nt support. 

I * 

To arrive at that price, and to estirfiate that 

cost, however, many' factors which I have hitherto 

neglected must be iaken into a'.count, * chief 

among them being the great defensive works 
* « 

which have been undertaken since Lord Lytton 

/ I 

abandoned England’s “settled policy” towards 
Afghanistan, and the military railways within our 
old frontier, but called into existence by the 
exigencies of our new one, each of which factors is 
important enough to require a chapter to itself. 

4: lie 9): ife 

“ Nature,’! so the late Sir George Chesney told 
the Aldershot Military Society, “ has done a great 
deal, and nearly closed the frontier, but where 
there are passes and gorges through the mountains, 

I 

* Indices Scientijic Frontier: Where is it? What is it? 
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there field-works* have been constructed for the. 

• ♦ 

purpose cJf closing the frontier ^nd strengthening 
the defences of the inaportant garilson and arsenal 
of Rawal Pindi, further in the rear.” * 

It >yould appear from the context that the field¬ 
works of which Chesney sp*eaks in this passage 
were not the long line of fortified posts within 

our old frontfer, which really do close every pSs- 
« * 

sage into India, but the forts far fh advance. t>f* 
that frontier, in virtue of which we, indeed, 
occupy the so-c^lcd province of Beluchistan, 
^but w*hich aife far too weak and isolated to 
offer any resistance to the advance of a. Russian 
army* suffh as • he must* have liad in his mind 
when he attributed to them t^e^office of strength¬ 
ening the great works of Rawal Pindi. Tfie 
oilly fortress outside our old frontier which really 
blocks a pass leading into India is Quetta, and 
that, thanks to our maciia for road-making,^ it 


* “ Beside t£e railway, numerous military roads were 
constructed north and ea^of Quetta, and the ^eftt ImperiaJ 
line of communication between Quetta and Dera Ghazi IChan 
by the Bori Valley, was finally completed and bridged in 
1890-91. Considerable progress was also made with another 
Imperial line,jconnecting Loralai with the Zhob Valley, and 
the Zbob Valley with the Gomal Pass and the Punjab ; and 
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^ ' . ( * , 
vyould now be comparatively easy to mask and 

turn. Against the va'fet host of invaders, which Sir 
Charles Majcgregor and other,, illustrious members 
of the Forwafrd Party saw in their dreams, it 
would serve no purpose except t^o give shelter to 
an Anglo-Indian Arnny Corps, and keep it safe 
out of the field ; whilst, viewed in relation to the 
sm^II (force which alone coulcf hope* to make its 
from the^'Caspian to the borders of India^, its 
proportions and armament arc simply r^d^culous ; 
for what other epithet can be applied to works of 
which it can be truly ^said,' that “ heil^ scicnce*'has 
brought to bear every inferwah machine in the 
shape of batteries at short inten^als, ftut-\<^orks 
and breast-works, %-anged one behind the other, 
and quick-firing guns posted on the adjoining 
heights,” * whilst all the time, strain one's men¬ 
tal vision as one may, it is impossible to discover 
any more terrible enemy* to be the victim of all 

roads were made between the Ha^nai railway station and 
Loralai, tliroikgh the Mahrab Ta^gi, one of the grandest 
passe? in Beluchistan, and between Hamai and Quetta, 
Altogether, at the end of 1891, there were in Beluchistan 
1,520 miles of road, of which 376 miles were bridged and 
metalled.’'—Dr. Thornton's Life of Sir Robert Sandeman. 

^ Sir John Dickson-Poynder. 
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this -strength tlfan the hill-tribes, to t:heck whose 

inroads on our old frontier .a score or so pf mud 

• * 

forts and a few hundred Native Cavalry used to 
be found sufficient, since the small Russian force 
which nature might permit to traverse Afghan- 

istart, is nev^r likely to appear ®n the scerje ? 

• • • *, 

It is Rawal Pindi, however, not Quetta, in 
which Chesney %eems to have discovered the 
real bulwark of India; and the fortifications of 

Rawal pindi have a curious history, wfiichr de- 

• • 

serves to be widely known. ^ 

Those fortification<5, begun in the early days 
of Lord Lytton’s vice-royalty, were originally 
intc^ided to consist simply c/ an arSerfal, pro- 
tected by earthworks. •Wher^ arsenal and. earth¬ 
works were half completed* some one made Jthe 
. discovery that both were commanded by the 
adjacent, heights! The site was an impossible 
one for its purpose, bi\t to confess this by aban¬ 
doning it, and seeking a better elsewhere, would 
have brought such disgrace on all the Indian 
authorities, that Ldrd Lytton*s Government did 
not dare to face it, and sought to conceal its 
blunder by turning a modest, useful work into a 
huge, useless quadrilateral; which, like Quetta, 



frontier' fort 
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would retire an army corps * for its 'defence 
against a really formidable foe/ and whose size 

• t 

and strength are ^absurd against any enemy less 
than formidable.' ‘ • 

And yet, huge as they are, the fortifications 
of Rawal Pindi afe incomplete,*' and hkely to re¬ 
main, so, since we learn from gir Henry Brackcn- 
bury's contribution to the latest Financial State- 
ment,*that, all the necessary* forts* having now 
t)een erected, ** it has been decided to postpone the 
construction of the intermediate batteries," as these 
could comparatively rapidly be made, and, in view 
of the great progress of modern militliry science, it 
is though/: that the armament should not yet be 

♦ . n • 

procured.” Lack of funds is probably the true 
explanation of this patient waiting upon modern 
science for the armament of works which Sir 
George Chesney pronounced to be ** of extra¬ 
ordinary value ” ; but it is difficult not to suspect, 
from the tone of Sir H. Bracken bury's allusion 
to the completed forts,‘ tha^ he is ‘as little en- 

/ “ A series«of forts have been ctempleted at Rawal Pindi, 
forming a strong entrenched position. These forts required 
a long time for construction, and the Government of India 
thought it well that they should be made.” — See Indian 
PinanciaJ Statement for 1896-97. 
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amour%d of what General H. B. Medley once 
styled the “ haphazard ’’ fortifications of, Rawal 
Pindi, as 1 aim. • 

But, complete dir ‘incomplete, armed or un¬ 
armed, the works of Rawal J?indi are ‘ only 
second in. extent and costliness to those of 

# a ^ * 

Quetta, and we are justified in asking—Has the^ 
Indian Governnjent any clear conception of 
what it wilf do With them when a Russiad army,. 

with Fprtunatus* cap of invisibility oh “its iieaCl, 

• • 

his invincible sword in its hand, and, presumably, 
hi§ ^inexhaustible purse ip its knapsack, glides 
swiftly through the Afgfian passes to burst in 

# a 

unexpected flood upon the pj^ains of India? 

Everything in thei» construction and ^ in the 
military treasures they enclose, points to the 


permanent character of these gigantic works, 
yet Sir^ George Chesney assured an audience of 
British officers, that they were merely “ sub- 
stitutes ” for permanefit works, constructed not 
with a view of holding that place in force and 
inviting attack thaJ’e, but simply aS jf precaution 
in the event of our being taken by surprise. 

. . . There is a danger,’* so he went on, 
" that we might be caught napping, that war 
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might fin<S us not ready, and that we might not 
be in, sufficients strength to be able to hold our 
ground in the open until reinforced by the 
necessary ttoops.^ In that* dase, we should run 
considerable risks at the outset, and, therefore, 
an entrenched position would be of enorfnous 

* f 

advantage to us as a rallying point before we 
proceed Vith the only kind /)f war which we 

‘ f r * , 

can ever think of carrying on, that is offensive 
Warfare.* ” These works are of extraordinary 
value, but it would, be a fatal ^ error to suppose 
the object in their erection was 00!^ to hold» on 
to them. If ever we English give “up the old 
policy bf offensive war, we may say goodybye 
to our, Indian Empire.” - 

Here we have a man, who for five years had 
been Military Secretary to the Indian Government^ 
and for yet another five years, Military Member 
of the Viceroy's Council, confessing that he ex¬ 
pected one of the chief factors in our elaborate and 
costly system of frontier defences to be deserted 
as. soon *^it had served &s a rallying point 

ft 

for our startled forces. Now, that the smaller 
fortified posts, scattered over tens of thousands 
of square miles of mountain and desert, would 
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be abandoned tile moment* the danger* to guard 

• • 

against which they were cojastnioted, really pre- 

* 

sented itself, was one of the facts most condem- 

* * * 

natory of the Forward School’s strategy, which 
I pointed out in India's Scientific Frontier ; but 
I nether went so far as to^ suggest that Rawal 
Pindi, well within our old boundary, would* share 

the same fate, or 4:hat all the vast sums which 

• ^ * 

# * 

have been squandered on its fortifications were 
to buy ^f«r us no greater gain than a Ibreath-" 
ing space in whiqh to make# good the criminal 
ignorance oij negligence of the military clique 
which deterfninep India’s foreign and frontier 
policy.* « * ' 

The prospect is as shSmeful^as it is appalling ; 
yet I doubt whether it is nfbre to be deprecated 
than its alternative ; for to cling to the works 
which have been so casually and mischievously 

erected, means nothing,less than the imprison- 

• 

ment behind their walls of large numbers of 
troops, whose presecrce in the field, in the event 
either of invasion or* rebellion, still more in case 
of the coincidence of the two, would be absolutely 
essential. It was the uneasy consciousness of 
this necessity which drov'e Chesney into attempt- 
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ing to divest the works, for which he* avowed 


'hims^iir largely responsible, of' their ^manent 
character. • 


He was* quite right, howetrer, in predicting that 
if ever the Indian Government gave up taking 
the offensive in .war, we might say good-bye to 
the-British Empire in India, and this, not only be¬ 
cause experience has shown tjjat the moral effect 

* « * 

of taking the offensive is very great upon Asiatics, 

f 

* but because any other course would cripple us be- 

« • 

yond what we coyld endure. For consider, it is 
not, as Sir William. Maqsfield warned us, .as if 

India were England for the purpose*of waging war* 

• * 

against Russia ; ,we could not use every -spldier, 

Native or British, withi« that great peninsula to 

* * * 

repel invasion, since the primary object of all 
our forces in India—but more especially of the 
British portion of them—is to keep that country 
for us against the inhabitants of our own pro- 
vinces, and against the armies of the Native 
States ; and to relax our hol4 upon the strategical 
points itrhfch have been Selected for this end, 
including, as they do, arsenals, magazines, trea¬ 
suries and bridges, would be to court disaster in 
one direction in seeking to avert itjn another; 
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• • 

and ye\, if suclik fortresses .as Rawal Pindi and 
Quetta are to l:>e successfuUy defended, this is 
exactly what we shall have %o do. It may 
be monstrous,*' aiP thesney *said,‘“to think 
of holding these works for more ttan temporary 
purposes,” y^t having, like Frankenstein, evoked 
our monsters, we shall have to stick to * them, 
simply because we cannot annihilate them with 
a bi^eath, nor yet nln the risk of their falling into 
foreign bj rebel hands; and if we stick* tO them,* 
we must*either withdraw troops from other mili- 
tarj; stations^ or face pur invaders in the open, 
with forces so weak as to make defeat almost a 
foregone conclusion.* For if w^ lock up-1 s*,ooo or 
20f000 men id Quetta/» and another 15,000 or 

20,000 men m Rawal Findi, and yet another 

• 

15,000 or 20,000 in the works which are to be 

hastily improvised at Multan, Lundi Kotal, Jum- 

»* 

rud, etc., where is the army for service in the 

• 

field to come from, unless we denude other parts 
of India of their^ garrisons ? Let it never be 
forgotten that war •with Russia in •Asia would 
mean war with Russia in Europe, and very pro¬ 
bably war with France also; and in face of such 
a combination, England .could spare no reinforce- 
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I 

I 

merits i 6 India, nor • in a period of panic such 

* * 

' as our alarmists picture to themselves, would it 

i • 

be easy or safe add largely to our Native army, 
or to draw upon the forces^ of our semi-indepen¬ 
dent allies, at a moment when prudence would 
bid us.strengthen the camps of observationVhich 
we m'aintain for the purpose‘of keeping on those 
forces a vigilant eye? . ^ 

1 am arguing, of course* on the ForM''ard 
S<^ooVs*assumption that Russia can rea^I^ invade 
India, and in great force, for on no other would 
the overgrown fortifications of Raival Pir^dt and 
Quetta have a word to urge in tlk:ir own justi-^ 
ficatidn ;* and from that point of vievv, ‘locking 
forward, I behol^ somft future Government of 
India impaled upofi the horns of a dilemma 
prepared for them by Lord Lytton and Lord 
Roberts, and by the Secretaries of Statp, Viceroys 

and Military Members^ of Council, who have 

• 

helped to stamp the spirit of those^two men—a 
spirit strangely compounded of nervous over¬ 
caution an 3 reckless daring-^upon India's frontier 
policy. 

I may be told that my prevision is at fault, 
since by the occupation of those 78,000 square 
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miles of territory,wlpch Tam so wrong-headed 

as to object, tl^e dilemma iiF que^^tion has*been 

got rid of, as, arrested^ at our ‘distant outposts, 

# • 

Russian armies would never appear before - the 
walls of Rawal Piq^i and Multan, and men enough 

m 

could be spared from India .for the suecessfui 
defence of Quetta. ' But why then the fortffica- 
tions of Rawl Piftdi and the promised fortifi¬ 
cations of Multan ? 1 am afraid my friends of 

* * 

the For^rd Party have as little faith in Ihe 
efficiency of their latest line oMefence as I in its 
utilify* and ^e as certain that, despite Loralai 
and Fort Sandemsm, Wano and Gilgit and 

• c ^ 

Chitr&l, }ics, despite Quetta itsfilf, those terrible 
Russians will, still fight*^their «vay to the Indus, 
as I am convinced that with Jacobabad and 
Jumrud, “as the bastions of the front attack,” 
they would never set eyes on that river. 


From my point of via^—that of the invulner¬ 
ability of our pre-Lytton frontier—the dilemma 
can, indeed, never affse ; yet future Indian Govem- 

/ • y 

ments may reap fruit no less bitter from the 
policy which has called Rawal Pindi and Quetta 
into being, and nursed them into the monsters 
they are to-day, and may lament in vain over 
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the tens of millions of rupees .flung into worse 
« 

than 'useless permanent—or temporary^—fortifi- 
cations ; millions which, if expended on repro¬ 
ductive work%, would have gone far to place 
England’s empire in India on th^ sure foundations 
of a contented, because prosperous, |>eople. 


From my point of view, also, the evil of 

4 

RswaJ Pindi’s haphazard line& begins and ends 
with themselves; but Quetta has a side more 
objectionable than the wasteful cost of«‘ks forti¬ 


fications. Its position and the^immense military 
stores collected within it 6 walls ctfll loudly for 

^ m 

employment, and there is *no* lack of restless 

4 • 

and ardent spirit^ among our officers* to 'urge 
that t^at call should not t>e disregarded. Having 
obtained a base of operations, and the field of 


operations being in no hurry to come to us, why 
should not we start out to find it ? Quetta, after 


all, is not the strategicajly perfect position that 
‘ Forward * politicians once dreamed .it was—let 
us at least turn it to account'as a stepping-stone 
to a better. Kandahar may realize our ideal, or 


Herat, and, at least, there will be more chance 


of a fight with the Russians if we move 74 i 
still better, 474 miles nearer to their frontier 



*5 
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4 

than we are to-d^y. ^hat* matter the dangers 
that we loave ^hind us? Is not Quetta there 
to ward them ofT, or to. keep a refuge for tis in 
case of disaster? 

Will any one wijo knows much of military life 

say that I have here misrepresented the* spirit 

which pervades a large section of our junior 

_ • 

officers, and is not altogether a stranger to their 

seniofs? or can I be accused of vain,prophesying 

when I p^jedict that that spirit, combined with 

opportunity—and i» not Quettjf a large and ever - 

presehtr oppor0anity?—is prejity sure to land us, 

sooner or later,' noUn^essarily in war with Russia, 

because*she may wisely keep beyond our reach, 

but with Afghanistan, that states inoffensive so far 

as we are concerned, to winch we have twice 

already done grievous wrong ? That spirit is no 

bad thing 4n itself; I would not give much for 

an army if it were not. pervaded by love of 

adventure, by, contempt for danger, by the thirst 

for personal distinction, and the passion for 

national aggrandizement. But above the military* 

spirit, gliding and restraining it, should stand 

the higher spirit of the statesman, which, without 

fearing danger, knows how to discern it; which. 


Uttarpam Jaikrisfina Public Isibrary 






I • • .Hiatts* • 
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ever ready for great ‘exerdons, Jvhen great exer¬ 
tions* are denrandod of it, scorns to waste its 
strength on foolish and futile adventures ; which 
has risen above the promptings of personal 
ambition, and has learnt to distinguish wherein 
the reaJ greatness ,o{ a nation consists. 

If that wiser, calmer spirit reigned in the 
councils of the Indian GoveinmcnJ, the warlike 
proclivities the Anglo-Indian army would be 
of'littfe consequence; but unreasoning fear of an 
impossible contingency has ijiadc that Govern¬ 
ment, for years past, the slave erf its rpil-tary 
advisers, whose unfitness for tjie part they have 
usurped Is showa in nothing more conspicuously 
thaii in the steq^Iy es^cension of fortifications, 
(Resigned, by their *own confession, fic?/ for the 
defence of India^ but as a refuge for our troqfs 
when surprised by a danger^ to discoyer which, 
when yet afar off, they h^ve removed their neigh¬ 
bours’ landmarks by the score, and^ have estab¬ 
lished a long chain of posts observation, each 
more isolated and cut off from succour than the 
one that went before it 



CHAPTER II 

• ■ 

MILITARY RAILWAYS 

• 

“ In India th(^re is little or no publicity, aitd stil^ lesc 
extraneous engineering tSdent, to criticise the projects emana¬ 
ting from the Public Works Department.”—Sift BVEl^yN 
Baring Lord Cromer), iate Financial Member of 

Viceroys (Council. ■ 

Although thf Sind-Pishin branch of the North- 
Western line • is ,thq only railway which has 
hitherto* bgen constructed on th5 further side of 
the Indus with a view to linkiii^ Great Britain's 
new possessions with the Punjab, it would be » 
gross error to suppose that that branch represents 
all the misdirected railway effort for which India 
has to thank her forward .school of politicians. 

From the pategory of misdirected effort we 
must except the cocflpletion of the main line 
of the North-Western Railway, the branch line 
to Jacobabad, and the protected bridges at Attock 
and Sukkur,^ which, in giving to us the power 

* The Attock bridge is 1,655 feet long, and xii feet above 

B.F. 
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to operate at will on cither side of that great 
• • * • 
obstsrcle the Indus^ has put the hnishjng touch 

to the invulnerability of India's natural frontier. 

The main Jine of the North-Western, although 

classed, and justly classed, as a commercial 

railway,^ is also a.njilitary line in the truer sense 

• 

the surf;»:e of the river at low water, in order to provide 
stifHoient water-way for the great floods, dts cost was Rs, 
3,220,516, but whether with or without its defences *is not 
cle^r from the Government records. A strong ^bridge head 
covers the vast structure, and the hills on the fight bank of 
the river are crowned by forts an 5 ^ heavy batteries. The 
bridge at Sukkur is 135 Jeet sKorter than tltat at Afto?k, but 
its cost—Rs. 3,346,720—was som|wl^t greater. It, too, is 
fitted with block h«use defences, and covered by outlying 
fort^ications. » * 

^ The net earnii^fs^ commercial 'railways on the 
Standard gauge are, on every train, Rs. 2-09 per mile, 
whereas on military lines of the same gauge there is an 
admitted loss of Rs. *4 per train miie ; in other words, every 
commercial train that runs 100 miles clears Rs. 209, whilst 
every military train is supffosed to cost the State, on the 
same distance, Rs. 40. In reality the loss is far greater, for 
the revenue from military lines, sh»wn in the Administrative 
* Report, is largely a paper transattion. The gross earnings 
of such railways is stated to have been Rs. 3,271,057 in 1895 5 
but this sum, with the exception of a little revenue obtained 
from the carriage of salt on the old Lala’Musa line, and 
some. Kafila traffic between Sibi and Rukh, is derived from 
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f 

of that term, fflnce jt unites points of great 
strategic^, importance, whilst floubling their*com¬ 
munication with England; but what shall I say 
of the Kushalgarh branch of that Railway, or of 
the Sind-Sagar line? 

Ruhning through barren ^nd sparsely-peopled 
country, whose only mineral product, salt, is 
confined to fhe tniangle lying between A^tock, 

Lala*' Musa, and Kundian,' uselefis, therefore, 

« • 

from a commercial point of view, neither of these 
lines has paid, oj ever will* pay, interest on 
capita^ or ev^ its own* working expenses. And 
what strategical ppinjts do they connect ? Rawal 

ff 

the transport of tfoops and ttores, and is debited to the 
army accounts. * ^ 

Taking the annual gross earnings of the military raif- 
ways*at Rs. 3,271,057, and the working expenses at Rs. 
3 i 8 o 7)375—thje figures given in the latest Administrative 
Report—and assuming the Rs. 807,375 to be covered by 
paying freights, the deficit fof every military train which 
runs a hundreds miles is not Rs. 40, but Rs. 223. 

' The first 45 miles of* fhe Sind-Sagar Railw^ being only 
intended for the conveyance of salt, were in the first instance’ 
laid down on metre gauge, but when Government deter¬ 
mined to convert it into a military line and extend it to 
Kundian and Mahmud Kote, they were relaid on a standard 
gauge. 
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# 

I 

« 

Find! with Kohat ? Let the unt$‘idged Indus and 
empty terminus at ^Cushalgarh answer, fhat ques¬ 
tion,^ Multan with Lahore ? That connection 

t 

the main lin^ of the North-Western had already 
established, and on far surer foundations. Dera 
Ismail •lyian and Dera Ghazi Khan with Attock 
and Multan ? A descriptive and historical sketch 
of tbe Sfnd-Sagar line will JOnablcv us to judge 
, whether this,•the end which its authors unddubt- 
edly had in view, has been, or is likj^ly to be, 
achieved. * 

The sanction for the Sind-Sagar^ Railway* was 

4 

given in^i884, and the main line—357 miles in 
length—seems to^have been completed ir i'888 ; at 
leasf, I can find nocmention in the Indian Financial 
Statements of any sums having been allotted for 
its construction since that 3^ear. This main* line 

£ 

^ After making this Hne,^,which is 79 miles long and 
absorbed nine or ten millions (rupees) of public money, the 
Indian Government decided against bridging the Indus 

• 9 

at Kushalgaerh, on the ground th^t that point was too near 
to the existing bridge at Attock, a discovery which they 
surely might have made before beginning it. A fictitious 
air of completeness will shortly be bestowed on this muti¬ 
lated line, by the establishrijent of a connection between it 
and the equally useless Sind-Sagar Railway. 
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• ^ 

starts from Lalst Musa, on the North-Western 

« 

Railway^ twenfy-ohe miles sbuth of Jhelum, and 
runs for 157 miles due west to Kundian, on the 
left bank of the Indus. Here it turjis to the south 
and follows the i:ourse of the river to Mahmud 
Kote, whence it takes an*easterly dirdttion to 
Shershah, where it merges again into the North- 
Western Rattway. • * . ^ 

Us most remarkable features are* the,tvjo grea^ 
bridges, \he one over the Jhelum at Chalk Nizam, 
the other over the Chenab at Shershah.^ But 
thoTigh, owiri^ to the ffatnei of the country to be 
traversed, the Sind-Sagar main line was^ compara¬ 
tively easy to ^ make, it is difficult to maintain it 
in working £>rder on account of the numerous 
drainage lines which, when the Jhelum, Chensrb, 
and Indus are in flood, spill over and inundate the 
whole district. Heavy embankments and numer¬ 
ous culverts are supposed to guard it against the 
encroachments of the water, but, in reality, traffic 

^ Both these bridges greatly exceed that at Attock in 
length, and the» foundations of both have had to be carried 
down to a depth of 75 ft. below the cold weather level of 
the rivers they span, on accqjunt of the great scour of their 
waters in flood time. 
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is often interrupted for days anji weeks together. 
In th*e rains of i 885 >, for instance,,the Indus rose 
so persistently that for a long time no repairs 
could be executed, and the floods, running four¬ 
teen miles an hour, endangered ?ll the bridges. 

• f 

Fronf Kundian the*Sind-Sagar Railway is being 

fl 

extended northward 115 miles to Attock, through 
a* singularly wild, barren, and J*diffic^jLlt hill coun- 
,try, at, an average cost of Rs. 178,750 per mile, 
the average cost of construction of commercial 
railways in India being only Rs. 122,659 per 
mile. ‘ ' 

There are no towns along thi» line, no trade to 
foster, no agricufture to develop,, and e its only 
military use is to b?ing Attock into communication 
with Sukkur and Multan, which connection, as I 
have before mentioned, had already been es¬ 
tablished on a far securer basis, by the completion 
of the North-Western R,ailway, to say nothing of 
the natural communication by wateri which had 
always existed. . 

In 1891-92, three years after the completion of 
the Sind-Sagar main line, and aftef considerable 
progress had been made with its northern section, 
the Indian Government took into consideration 
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the question of vi^here and how this railway should 

be carried-across the Indus. • 

The engineers consulted by it, after pointing out 

that the cost of bridging increases ^s we descend 

the Indus, by equal increments, from Rs. 2,500,000 

at Kushalgaili, to 12,500,000 at Dera Ghazi fChan,”^ 

• ■* 

proposed to render the bridging of that river 
possible at Dera I^ail Khan, by damifiing pp >ts 
stream in a gut 3,000 •ft wide ; and 4 f this method^ 
of solving the difficulty succeeded in the one case, 
to execute subsequently similar works at Dera 
Ghazi* Khan. • They did notradvise any immediate 
attempt to bridge*the gut, which they felt must be 

tested several seasons* rains Before the stability 

• 

of its embankments could be <X)unted on ; but to 
meet the wishes of the military authorities, who 
were, as they well knew, eager to enter on the 
construction of railways on the right bank of the 
Indus, they recommended the immediate establish¬ 
ment of stoam ferries at Dera Ismail Khan and 
Dera Ghazi Khan, the construction of branch 
lines from the starting-points of these ferries, on 
the left bank* of the river, to Karhi and Ghazi 

Ghat on the Sind-Sagar line. The engineers con- 

• 

^ Administrative Report on Railways in India^ 1891-92. 
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eluded their report by asking for*a speedy decision 
bn the main feature*of their scheme—tbp narrow- 
ing of the Indus—on the ground that “ the works 
must be executed in a single season, from October 
to April, or a new survey, with perhaps a new site, 
might Cmay) be necessary.” 

It is difficult to make men Vho have never seen 
tbe I ndusf comprehend the insane foljy of this pro- 

e t 

ject. To conpne a stream, often four miles broad, 
'widiin'an artificial gut one-seventh of that width, 
would be to create a vast lalgs above the upper 
end of that channel, and to increase t»he velocity of 
its current on issuing from its^lo^er end to so fear-? 
ful an extent as t% ensure the destructioi\ of every 
“bund” between ^hat pbint and Sukkur. The 
^nd-Sagar Railway' if carried to its legitimate 
conclusion after this fashion, would effectually blot 
out the Sukkur-Jacobabad section of jthc Sind- 
Pishin Railway—probabJ[y Jacobabad itself—and 
sever, once for all, Quetta’s precarious^, communica¬ 
tions with India ; and if the monstrous experiment 
were to be repeated at Dera tjhazi Khan, with the 
result of creating a second lake between the two 
guts, there is no foretelling how wide and how far 
the work of destruction ifiight extend. 
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Fortunately, th6 Indjan Government was hin¬ 
dered ftoiy. giving the early decision which* had' 
been asked for, by the necessity o*f consulting the 
Government of the Punjab before sanctioning a 
scheme which, by interfering with the irrigation "of 
30,000* acres of that province, would have un¬ 
favourably affected its revenues ; and the delay 

gave time foi; the engineers’ prognostications to ■ 

• 

fulfil themselves. 

In the bourse of a year considerable modifita- 
tions took place in the bed of the Indus, and these 
combined witlj “ a more* congplete comprehension 
of the action of sjde^ creeks,” ^ and the necessity 
of not 'disturbing valuable cultivation, necessi- 
tated eventually a new A;heme«for 1892-93,” by 
which a portion, instead of* the whole, of thQ 
great stream was to be pent-up within the gut 
and “collateral bridging was to be resorted to.”^ 
Whether this amended scheme, estimated to cost 
more than tv^o and a half million rupees, without 

^ The Indian Government was fortunate in thaf a scheme* 
which had been ^formed in incomplete comprehension of 
the side-creeks, was not forced through in the winter fol¬ 
lowing on its hasty promulgation. 

* Administraiii^ Reports on Railways in India, 1892-93. 
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the ‘main bridge, commanded tjie approval of the 

0 

Indfan Governmeftt, and enters to-day into the 
long list of military works which are under official 
consideratioij, I have no means of knowing ; but 
the success of the steam fejry lines from the 
Sind-Sagar Railway to the Indus, •without which 
the bridges would have no raison d'etre, has not 
■^eep of •a nature to encourage any attempt to 

reduce that river to a width “ that would be 

♦ 

favourable for bridging,” ^ either at Lfera Ismail 
Khan or at Der^ Ghazi Khan. The line, four¬ 
teen miles long, fr^m Karhi to I point* <$n its 
left bank opposite the former, station, was actu¬ 
ally made in 1S92, and no sooner had*it been 
completed, than was* “ submerged and seriously 
•breached before opening for traffic,” whilst the 
engineers had to confess that the ferry line'from 
Ghazi Ghat to the main channel of* the Indus 
was found impracticabie, "‘as the floods rendered 
its construction impossible.”* 

From the same report of'^he Director-General 

*• * • . 

of Railways, we learn that, “in view of the im¬ 
practicability of keeping up these Branches during 

' Adminisirative Reports on Railways in India, 1892-93. 

* Ibid,, 1893-94. 
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the monsoon, it w^s under consideration whether 

•% 

the Karhi .branch (opposite Dbra Ismail Khan) 
should not be dismantled, and the idea of a branch 
line to Ghazi Ghat abandoned; the^ material for 

A. 

these branches being, however, kept ready stocked, 

in case emergency lines shouki be required*.” 

* * 

It appears, therefore, that 565 miles of railway 
—for the most part* utterly useless so f^r as,the^ 
material development t)f the country travjersed 
was concer/ied—had been constructed, or were in 
course of construction, by the orSers of the Indian 
Govefnment, iii obedience to I the counsels of its 
military advisers, b^or^ any attempt h^xd been made 
to ascertaim whether the purpose it was intended 
to serve was sjxsceptible of accomplishment \ and 
that it is kept open, year after year, at a heavy- 
loss to the Indian Exchequer, whilst all the time 
the Indus Sbrms a safe and permanent line of 
communication between i^tock and the canton¬ 
ments down stream, and enough steamers and 
fiats to carry a Divisf&Q could be built ^ot a less 
sum than is being wasted, month by month, on 
the Mari-Attock branch of the Sind-Sagar Rail¬ 


way, which will not connect Dera Ismail or Dera 
Ghazi Khan with the great arsenals and military 
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centres of the Punjab, and wjiich may prove as 
open to destructive accidents of all kinds as the 
Harhai Valley line, which it will rival in the 
number of its viaducts, tunnels, and bridges. 
Additional light is beings thrown upon the 

t 

reckless waste of public money in connection with 

« 

this abortive enterprise, by the construction of the 
^Wgiziristfan-Multan line. Tlhs railway will be 157 
miles shorter than the Sind-Sagar line, will run 
through an irrigable and fertile district, will be 
easy and cheap* to make, und, judging by its 
alignment on the jvatefshed of the Chena'b and 
the Ravi, it will be above the.action of the floods 

t 

of either river,* and consequently mu»t secure to 
Multan a seconfl permanent line, of communica- 
• tion with Jhelum and Lahore. But if it will do 
this tO’day it would have done as much in 1884, 
and the Sind-Sagar Railway was as-unnecessary 
for its secondary, as it .has proved futile in regard 
to its primary object • 

The Sjnd-Pishin, the K^ilhalgarh, and the Sind- 
Sagar Vailways represent all that has hitherto 
been accomplished in the matter of military 
railways on the North-West Frontier, but many 
other lines are projected. As soon as the financial 
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embarrassments of* the jGrovernment will permit 
of the outlay, there is to be a Dera Ismail Khan 
Railway across the desert to the fo< 5 t of the Gomal 
Pass a Zhob Valley Railway, to connect the 
Gomal with the Thai Chotiali route a Tochi 
RailwaJ^, to give access to W^iziristan ; a Qunnu 
Railway, to join on *to the Tochi line; and a* 
Peshawur-Miclyii Railway, to guard tha Indian 
Empire against the danger of a sud(jen Russian 
invasion d( 5 wn the Kabul River. * • 

Now, one thing is» certain, via, that if we had 
remain^ contejit with India’s frontier as it existed 
prior to the second ^fghan War, not one of these 

. . • * 

* “Including 14 miles of thetferry scheme, this line will 

be 68J miles lon^, and, apart ?ron^ giving access to the 
Gomal Pass, it serves no serious commercial or miliiary 
object^ in a direct sensei^—Administrative Report of the 
Railways in Ipdia, 1892-93. 

* This line will be 267 miles long, and the estimated cost 
of the main works amounts to “Rs. 48,895,982, one-twelfth 
or one-thirteenth t>f the net annual revenue of the whole of 
India. One 20-mile stretch ^running along the Gomal River, 
which will be one succession of tunnels and editings, is • 
estimated to cost *Rs. 392,000 per mile—more than three 
times the average cost of the construction of commercial 
railways in India.—See Administrative Report of the Rail^ 
ways in India, 1891-92. 
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railways would ever have been hear<^ of; the 
‘ chaki of posts which then watched the mouths 
of the Afghan “passes* being well* able to support 
each other, or to receive support from larger 
stations in * their rear, and to hold their own 

m 

against any number of mountaineers, shorn of 
half their force, and far rtiore than half their 
s,military .capacity, by exchaiiging their hill-sides 
for the plains in which our Na'tive troops, especially 
our f^ative Cavalry, are most at home. Soldiers 

V 

like the 133 men of the Sind,Irregular Horse—all 
Hindustanis, be it remembered—who, on.tke ist 
October, 1847, under the command of Lieutenant 
Merewe^her, first received the charge oJ| a body of 
Bugtis, over seveij, hunc^fcd strong* and then, taking 
^the offensive, literaKy killed or captured the entire 
number, with the exceptioin of two, out of twenty- 
five horsemen, who succeeded in ti\aking their 
escape; soldiers like tho 158 men of the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry, who, on the r3th March, i860, 
led by Ressaidar Sahadutt; Khan, decoyed a force 
•of thre^ *to four thousarfd Waziris, who had 
assembled with the intention of raiding into 
British territory, from the shelter of the hills, and 
then attacked and totally defeated them, killing 
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i6o men *and wounding a large number; soldiers 
such as these, I say, with all ^he advantages of ' 
position on their side, had*no ndied of railways 
to bring up reinforcements from Multan or 
Lahore, a handful of men from one or two neigH- 
bouring posts—the posts on our old frontiei; were 
only ten to fifteen miles apart—or at worst a 
couple of regiments/rom Rajunpur, Dem Ghazi^ 
Khan, Dera Ismail Khan, Bunnu or I^ohat—were 
reinforcemonts enough wherever British territory 
was threatened. . • 


How^differei|t the position •to-day! The men 

may be as brave, but with traitors and spies in 

• • 

their ranks ; shut up among th# hills, i^ith no 
plains at hand into whiish to ^raw down their 
foes and there crush them by*a dashing cavalry^ 
charge; with those foes not only in front, but in 


rear and on either flank, each post too weak to 
help its neighbour—neighbour in name only, since 
thirty, even forty miles of difficult country separate 
one from the other-^iind with their supports in 
rear hundreds of mile^*away, it is no wonCer that • 
the Government, responsible for placing troops 
in so precarious a situation, should strain every 


nerve to make that situation a little more secure, 
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and, when thwarted in one scheme for providing 
their new frontier •with safe and permanent com- 

< t 

munications, should fall back upon another, re¬ 
gardless of expense, and without inquiring too 
narrowly into the practicability of each fresh plan. 
“ But the Russiaps ? ” . * * 

The Russians! 

^ Again*and again I have sh«>wn th^t the Russians 

• « 

will never epibark on an enterprise in which they 

■ 

ctfnnot hope to be successful; that Iridia, behind 
her triple rampart of mountain, desert and river, 
is, and so long as j5he forms partj of the, British 
Empire, always wull be safe frpm invasion. Now 
I am prepared* to go further, and t^ maintain 

i 

that if the Russians sJfbuld determine to attempt 
,the impossible, s/wkld issue from Afghanistan in 
unimpaired strength, should cross the desert‘with¬ 
out perishing in thousands of hunger, fever and 
heat, should escape deptruction at the hands of 
our cavalry and horse artillery, In4ia would still 
have nothing to fear; for,^ as the Afghan passes 
• are to nie passes of the Balkans or the Alps, so 
is the Indus, and the country through which it 
flows, to the Danube or the Rhine and the lands 
they water. 
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Rising in the dimalayas, ^Jtside British terri- 

• 

tory, that gfreat. river’s catfh-^ater basin, before 

receiving-the waters of the Jhelum, the Chenab, 

the Ravi and the Sutlej, is estimated to contain 

120,000 square miles—an area equal to that of 

Great Britairf and Ireland. • Above Attock, its 

• ■* 

vast volume swelled by its junction with the 
Kabul River, it flovijs for thirty miles irf a b|;oad" 
bed ; below Attock its channel contracts, to a* 
width of A;om one hundred to four hundred yards, 
and its raging, foatning stream runs for ninety 
miles between •precipitous barlks, varying in height 
from seventy to sevei> hundred feet, with a velocity 
of from sift to tqn, or even fourteen miles an hour. 
When the snows begin to melt*in. the high hills, 
the pent-up river rises twenty feet above its colck 
weather level, and in the monsoon it has been 
known to stand seventy feet—on one occasion, in 
1841, one hundred feet above that level! 

About fifteen miles below Mari the Indus issues 


from this ravine and**spreads out into ag open but 




still unfordable stream, five hundred to fifteen 
hundred yards* wide in winter, and from three to 


four miles across in the rains. All along its right 
bank, from Dera Ghazi Khan to Sukkur, a net- 


B.F. 
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work of inundation canals stretch away to the con¬ 
fines of the desert,‘in itself no insignificant obstacle 
to the advance of an invading army. These chan¬ 
nels, when the river rises, first fill, then disappear 
beneath its spreading waters, which change a dis- 
trict, hundreds of miles in length aftd from thirty 
to forty in breadth, into one vast lake. Where 

a • 

and how could the Russian^ cro« such a river 
even fin the* cold weather?—and if they came by 
the Gomal route, to command which, the Sind- 
Sagar line has been made, it would be in sum¬ 
mer, not in winter, that they would arrive on its 
banks. » ■ 

r 

I ■ 

Is it to be supposed that they v»X)uld have 
carried with thhm ofi their long and difficult 

''march, from Kandahar or Ghazni, the pontoons 

« 

necessary for the bridging of such a stream, even 
in its quietest and most peaceful aspect? And 
where on its banks would they obtain the neces¬ 
sary materials, or how, if they could obtain them, 
would build their bridge in the teeth of an 
enemy stronger in numbers and far stronger in 
position and in resources than they? 

These questions I will answer, not in my own 
words, but in those of Lord Chelmsford, who, in 
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an article on Tfie Defence of India,” published 
in the Asiettic Quarterly Review for July, 1893, 
wrote as .follows :— 

“General von Clauscwitz, the highest strate¬ 
gical authority of .this century, says in his work 
On War : ‘ A*s the equipment for crossing rivei^ 
which an enemy brings with him, that is, his pon¬ 
toons, are rareiy sufficient for the passage*of rivers* 
much depends on the means to be found qjn the 
river itself its affluents, and in the great towns 
adjacent; and lastly, on the timber for building 
boats and rafte in forests n^r the river. There 
are cases in whicl> aU these circumstances are so 
unfavourable th^it the crossing of a river is by 
that means almost an impossibility.* 

“There are no great towns, there are no great* 
forests within sixty miles of the great Indus river; 
and there are only a few insignificant affluents on 
the right bank. It wouldf thereforey be the grossest 
negligence on 4he part of the military commanderSy 

if an enemy arriving vn the Indus we^e allowed 

• 

to secure a single boat available for bridging 
purposes, 

“ Without boats, without timber, with a hostile 
force on both flanks of the right bank, and a 
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powerful army on the left banj:, ready to oppose 

r 

any'httempt to croSs the river, what chance would 
an enemy have of being able to transport from 
one bank to the other all the* men and material 
requisite for such a task as an«invasion of India? 
If then General von« Clausewitz's opinion is to be 
accepted, the crossing of the Indus by an enemy, 
In spch fbrce as to endanger •the safety of India, 
shoulji be considered not as almost, but as entirely 
impossible.” / 

Reason and common sense echo “impossible,” 
and, lest their voice should be disregarded, experi¬ 
ence comes to their aid. In l•838,’for the use of 

the Bengal column of the Afghan Expedition, a 

« 

bridge was throWh across the Indus from Rohri to 
‘'Sukkur, where, in Sind, the river is at its narrowest, 
only five hundred yards wide, and where its bed is 
divided into two channels by Bukker* island; yet 
it took sixteen days, and fifty-five boats, averaging 
17 tons in weight, to span the darger of the 
two chaqj^ls between Rohrr and the island ; and 
four days, and nineteen boats, averaging 7 4 tons 
in weight, to span the smaller channel between 

the island and Sukkur, though there was no 

• 

enemy on either bank ; and twice during the 
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progress of the work the bridge was in danger of 
being swept away by floods.^ • • 

Where^ those boats once lay moored, a magnifi¬ 
cent iron bridge, covered by a great bridge head, 
now carries the No^rth-Western Railway across the 
Indus' and an invading army .must seek some less 
easy spot at which to attempt the passage of that 
river; and wljere isi the spot where it oould ^w^ait 
and work for even twenty days in peace ? There 
is none ftom Attock to Sukkur where we coiUld 
not bring an overwhelming forcife to bear upon its 
miserable columns. M^at justification is there 
then for mulcting ^he^ Indian people yearly of vast 
sums for i^ilways built on the pretence of' protect- 
ing them against a dangeV.which has no existence, 
except in the imagination of tfmid and ill-informe<i 
politicians, or in the writings and speeches of am¬ 
bitious military men, who turn the alarm which 
they foster to account .for the furtherance of 
schemes of aggression, not of defence, and who are 
not ashamed to base ^heir arguments against the 
old North-West Frontier on the assumption of that' 
“ grossest negligence,” without which, on the part 


^ Major Hough, quoted t>y Lord Chelmsford. 
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of the Indian authorities, as -Lord Chelmsford 
‘truly says, no enemy can ever cross the Indus. 

According to ‘the latest prophet? of this faith— 
and he only says what all its champions imply— 

4 

we are to be deceived, up to the last moment, as to 
the route which the^Russians will adopt. In this 
uncertainty we are to leave the mouth of the 

Khyber unprotected and undefended, we are to 

* • 

have no force at Peshawur strong enough to crush 
ouf enemies should they issue safely from that 
defile, nor on the ‘Indus, to render the passage of 
that river impossible^; and the roaQs, rive^,s,^ and 
railways, which bind all our grqat military centres 
into one‘ great system of defence, are tp avail us 
nothing! ' t . * 

, The whole of thi^ talk is as ridiculous as it is 
disgraceful. If the Indian Government, with its 
eyes always fixed on the North-We^t Frontier, 
with hundreds of ofificerg, military and civil, ready 
and eager to risk their lives in obfairring for it 
trustwort^ information, wjtk unlimited funds at 
its dispo^:al with which to "buy such information 
from Native sources, and with all the rumours of 

‘ An article in the United Service Magazine for October, 
1895, by an Officer of the Ihdian Staff Corps. 
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ihe^ East reaching it d^ily by telegraph, vid 
Europe, cannot get to know engugh of the move-' 
ments of a vast ^rmy on roads hundreds of miles 
in length, it is quite unfit to rule a great Empire ; 
and if 72,000 British soldiers, and twice that num- 
ber of Native troops, trained and led by Eiiglish- 
men, cannot utterly destroy a Russian army, 
whenever and^ wherever it may set foot on Indian 
soil, then the Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
the head^ of all the great departments under his 
orders, ought to b^ incontinently cashiered. 

Meantime, Jt^ill any of my^ friends of the For¬ 
ward School • be ^ood enough to explain what 
miracle- i^ to change ignorance,® negligence, and 
weakness on the Indus frontici% into knowledge, 
vigilance, and strength on that undefined and un-, 
definable boundary line to which it is impossible 
to give so.much as a name? 
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COST OF THE FORWARD POUCY 

“ The ;true cause of tndia’s financial perplexities is the 
restless frontier policy tha( has been pursued for the last 
ten years, side by side with the reckless outlay on railways#” 
—A. K. Connell, M.A. , * 

“ The facts which I have brought to your notice ntay 
be briefly recapitulated — an Eastern country governed in 
accordance v>4th expensive‘Western ideas, an immense and 
poor populartbny a narrow margin of^ possible additional 
revenue, a constant tendency for expenditure to outgrow 
revenue, a system qf Government in *India favourable do in¬ 
crease of and unfavourable to reduction of expenditurey no 
financial control by intelligent and well-informed public 
opinion either^in India or in England^ sdf insufficient check 
on expenditure in India, a remote an^ imperfect control 
exercised from England, a revenifc specially liable to fluctu¬ 
ations year to year, and growing foreign payments.”—SiR 
U AVID iBARBOURt Eate Einancial Member Vicetofs Council, 
“In every one of the eight years after 1885 net Indian 
military expenditure increased on the average by more than 
the whole increase during the ten years before 1885 .”—Sir 
W. Wedderburn, M.P. 

“If we enter on a course of successive measures of fresh 
taxation, Russia, without moving a man or a gun, need only 
to bide her time. If slow and sure is her game, surely and 
slowly we shall be playing her hand for her.”— Sir Auck¬ 
land Colvin, Late Financial Member Viceroys Council, 

The accompanying table contains ihe oflficial 
confession of the cost of the Forward Policy to 
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the people of India, a confession that is very far 

fcom telling the vdiole tale of cruel exactions and 
* * • ^ 
dangerous waste which is the true histpry of that 

policy. 

Take, for instance, the hrs^ item in that table, 
the eost of the Afghan War—Rs, 22 3,11b,ooo— 
and see how it expands in the light of Major 
Evelyn 'Baring’s admission, in his Financial State¬ 
ment of the year 1882-83, that “ it cannot be 
doubted that a great deal of the Expenditure 
debited to the ordinary (military) account really 
belofigs to the waf,” artd that money spei^t *‘by 
reason of it”—the war—“was set down among 
civil charges.” *In proof of this latter#assertion he 
adduced the fact that, the Punjab Northern State 
Railway, the construction of which had to be 
hurried on for the purpose of moving, up’troops 
and supplies, cost, on that account,.considerably 
more than it otherwise would have done, and yet 
not a rupee of this enhanced price.was debited to 
war expenditure; ^ but jpe* made no mention of 
the large sums spent, during the three years the 
war lasted, by the political officers in buying the 
services os the neutrality of the tribesmen, either 
' Indian Financial StaUmmi for 1883-83. 
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c 

individually or collectively, along the three lines 
of advance, nor yet of the cost of those political 
officers themselves, taken from their Indian ap¬ 
pointments, yet still drawing their paj^ from the 
Civil List, though b(^th these forms of expenditure 
were due to the» war. • 

There is nothing to surprise us in these decep¬ 
tive classifications; tlfey are the natural dutcoijie 
of the desire to minimise the cost of a policy 
which runs ^ounter to the wishes and interests of 
the people who have*to^ pay for’it; and they are 
as cofiioion as* they are* natural, vitiating* the 
official figures for all the frontier expeditions and 
minor operttions^ just as much Sls they falsify 
those of the A^fghan War., On 4 ^ proof of this, 
but that a very glaring one, must suffice. 

During -a period of ten years—from 1885 to 
1895 — great activity prevailed all along our 
frontier, from Quetta to .^.Gilgit, from Sikkim 
to Burma, the .expeditions and operations on its 
north-west section efio^e admittedly absorbing 
Rs. 52,569,500. In reality they cost considerably 
more. • 

■ 

In the Financial Statement for* the year 
1888-89, Rs. 2,035,000 were* set down to mobili- 

€ 
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zation—an entirely new item of expenditure— 

1 . 

T^hich was thus explained and defended by 

Sir David Barbour, then the Kinanci^l Member 

of Council: “The Rs. 2,035,00x3 on account of 
( 

mobilization is intended to meet the cost of 

purchasing transport animals, provisioils, and 

equipment, so that, in case of need, an army 

cqrps itiay be in a position to take the field 

promptly. This is one of those precautions which, 

in the present day of scientific warfare, cannot be 

neglected. The greater portion of the cost will 

be incurred once add foY all^ and will not^ ftcur.” ^ 

The Rs. 2,035,000 proved insufficient for the 

purpose in vidw, and the Financial# Statement 

for 1890-91 cbntain/sd a further provision of 

« 

Rs. 600,000, “ to complete the arrangements and 
preparations to facilitate mobilization.’* . 

To people of my views, the need c, of providing 
for the mobilization qf an army corps, for service 
across the frontier^ was not apparent; but we de¬ 
rived a certain amount of^Gmfort from the assur¬ 
ance that the process, unnecessary as we thought 
it, and expensive as it certainly was, had been 
completed^ and we noted with satisfaction the 
* Indian Financial Statement^ 1889-90, page 24, par. 57. 
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9 

absence of the ^ord mobilization from the 
Financial Statement for the; year, 1891-92. All 
the greater, therefore, were our disappointment 
and astonishment when, in the coiyse of the 
same year, a revised estimate was made public, 
in which, besides Rs. 800,000 “ sanctioned during 
the year for additional transport mules,” and 
Rs. 521,000 "for remdlints and ordnance mules,^ ^ 
Rs. 2,134,000 were set. down as ^'Expenditure in 
India in preparations to facilitate mobilization'* \ 
whilst the Financial Stafement for 1892-93 placed 

V * • • s 

Rs. 616,000 to the account of Measures intended 
to facilitate the speedy mobilization of the army I* 
Now, if Rs. 2 , 6 j 5 ,ooo was an adequate provision 
for the mobilization of an army corps—there was 
never any talk of mobilizing two—what became 
of the transport, provisions, and equipment bought 
with that money ? There can be but one answer 
to the question—it had alb disappeared, used up 
in frontier expeditions and minor operations; 
and, so far as traqjkport is concemeji, we 
have the clearest proof that the Rs. 2,*750,cxx) 
nominally devofed to mobilization in 1891-92 

* See Table of Costs, XVI., A, 1891, Rs. 1,321,000 
(Rs. 800,000+521,000). 
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( 

and 1892-93 went the same?, way, for when in 
^he spring of ^1895 ^ single division—minus the 

c 

greater part of its cavalry and its horse and field 
artillery—vy^as ordered on active service, it was 
found that there were only 7,482 Government 
mule's available, and the military Authorities, after 
buying or hiring every baggage animal that they 
ceuld lay hands on, were reduced to the necessity 
of borrowing the transport service of the Jaipur 

f 

and Gwalior Imperial Service Trbops, and de- 

f 

priving a number of oui 0!^n regiments of their 

regimental baggage ponies.^ 

In the current year Rs. 4,949,600 have again 
* 

been devoted to the mobilization of a* field army, 

4 - 

f 

‘ Sir Henry Brackenbury, Milltaiy Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, in his remarks on the militarj' expendi¬ 
ture in 1895-96, mentions that “no less than 40,000 tran.;- 
port animals were employed with the Chitrab Relief Force ” 
As regards camels, he said^: “ We were dependent entirely 
upon hired camels, or upon camels purchased expressly for 
the campaign. . . . But the number which could be 

hired was extremely small, at the very outset the 
Governdient was obliged to have recourse to purchase. . . . 
TJie camels purchased by Government'^ have for the most 
part so broken down in health that it has been found im¬ 
practicable to retain any but a very small number of them 
for future use** 
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and Sir James Westland has promised the Indian 
taxpayer that Rs. 4,348,000 of that .amount 
be non-recterringy Hnitial expenditure** Can he, I 
wonder, ever have read his predecesspr*s similar 
assurance? The sum is large, nevertheless it is 
absolutely certain that if, in the course of the next 
two or three years, India should become involved 
in “scientific warfare^* she would find herself 
utterly destitute of the means of prosecuting it, 
unless inde^ her Government had meanwhile put 
a stop to the ^xpedftio*hs and operations which 
are perpetually •frittering away her resources of 
all kinds, but ’more especially her supply of 
transport crfttle. , 

It is worth noting that this habit of concealing 
the true cost of past expeditions and operations 
is closely aHied to that tendency to under-estimate 
the probable* expense of each new phase of 
the expansion fever, to whieh we owe the most 
stupendous financial blunder on record—the es¬ 
timating of the totaf ^et cost of the Afghan 
War at 5,752,000 in February, 1880, ahd the 
revision of that * estimate in June of the sam^ 
year by rather more than £%OQOfgx> 1 The 
.^15,000,000 at which the cost of the war was 
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then placed, rose in October to 15,777,000, 
iind «when th^ acccaints were made up at the 

f 

close of the financial year—March,* 1881—this 
sum was .found to have fallen short of the 


monies already expended hy £828^000^ whilst 
• « 
war expenditure still showed no*sign of coming 

to an end! ^ 

• - 

• The story is so old a one that there has been 


time for most of us to forget it, but we all know 
that it has repeated itself in still mgre startling 


form, though on a smaller sc^le, d propos of 
that campaign which so unpleasantly <aid bare 


the deficiencies of Indiarf transport arrange¬ 
ments, and the untrustworthines^ of Indian 
Budgets. 


The first estimate for the Chitral Expedition 
amounted only to Rs. 1,500,000 ; the sUm actually 


spent upon it, to Rs. 17,647,000, or • nearly twelve 
times more than t!&t estimate ; whilst, accord¬ 


ing to Sir James Westland, “ it has left us a 
legac;v of permanent ^expenditure in the oc¬ 
cupation of Chitral and of its communications, 
which has involved in 1895-9^ an expenditure 
of Rs. 1,622,000, and will involve in 1896-97 

I 

^ Indian Financial Statement for 1881-82. 
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an expenditure of* Rs. 2,317,000 ♦ . . irre- 

spective of the Political Expenditure which come^ 
to Rs. 200,000 i 4 1895-96, and Rs. 220,000 in 
1896-97; , . . also of Military Works Ex- 

penditure, Rs. 216,000 in 1896-97.”^ 

The 'Indian • Finance Minister adds that* ** it 
is expected that it will be possible to reduce 
these figures when we pass beyond the? initijil 
stages of the occupation,” but the expectation 
derives no* support from our experience in 
Gilgit, where the cost of occupaTtion quadrupled 
in the*tbird yeajr —1891-92—add has never i^nce 
declined.^ , 

I shall probably be reminde<f that Sir J. 
Westland explained away, the •discrepancy, I 
have noted, by the remark that “the Budget 
provision of Rs. 1,500,000 was intended to meet 
the cost of .preparations which it was hoped 
might not eventuate in ^i^ar ”; to which I 
answer that suQh hopes had as little foundation 
as the expedtations mentioned above, and that 
they reflect great discredit on the knowledge 
and judgment of those entertaining them, for 

^ Indian Financial StcUemmt for 1896^7. 

* Chitral Blue Book^ page 
B.F. • E 
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t 

surely, if there be one things more than another 
which our frontier experience ought to have 

t 

taught the Indian Governmenft, it is that the 
mountain tribes of the north and north-west 
never submit tamely to the^ passage of British 
troops through their territories, however reas¬ 
suring the proclamation which heralds their 
approach, nor to the cons;.ruction of roads, in 
which we may see instruments for the preservation 
of their independence from Russian aggression, but 
they can recognise nothing but the time-honoured 
meahs by which” that independence is confis- 
K,tX ced by ourselves. 

As I am oh the subject of Chitral, I will 
note here one of the. many deceptions practised, 
consciously or unconsciously, on the British 
public by the English othcial defenders hf the 
Forward Policy. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Balfour, in a speech made at Manchester 
last autumn, assured his audienccn that there had 
been no augmentation^ ‘of the Anglo-Indian 
army*‘as a consequence of the occupation of 
ChitraL Now, it is true that* no troops have 
been openly added to that army, either before, 
or after the Chitral campaign; nevertheless. 
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there was an incre^e of 1,861 British and 1 , 5 ^$ 
Native troops in 1893-94, tfce ycaj in which thei 
Indian Government succeeded in extorting from 
the Amir of Afghanistan his consent to the 
establishment of British influence over the In¬ 
dependent Tribes ; in 1894-95, on the eve oT th® 
Chitral expedition, an increase of 1,726^ in the 
autumn of last year, 6f 946, and at the beginning 

of this year, of 1,508 British troops, bringing up 
« 

the total strength of the British forces in India 
to 78,043 officers and*m^n, 6,041 in excess of the 

* m ^ 

sanctioned establishment,^ and adding thereby five 
and a quarter ' million rupees to India’s annuaf 
military biifrdcns^ These successive augmenta¬ 
tions of the Indian army—augmentations entirely 
unauthorized, so far as I can discover—can have 
had but one cause and excuse, viz., the necessity 
of providing* for that further development of 
the Forward Policy for -which Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s negotiations at Kabul paved the way. 
The occupation of Cffiy-al has been part of that 
development, and Mr. Balfour’s statemeftt was, 
therefore, nothiifg better than a misleading 


^ See Note * next page. 
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quibble^ though he htmself \ras probably one of 
the misled. ^ , 

To return from this digressioh. 

My table represents then, in very inadequate 
fashion, the direct cost of ^he Forward Policy 

^ Establishment before increase in 
the Army was sanctioned in 
J88S-86. f 

Total ... 1^,641 

Establishment after sanctioned ^ . 

increase. (Return East Indian I British T^-oops 72,002 
[Army], dated September i 5 th,»j Native Troops 148,498 
I8!V, page 187.) • J tpotal *3^^^ 

Siacngth of the Army, April ist, 

1894. (See; Mot^I cmdMaterial I British Tsoops 73,863 

Progress in Ind\^a 1893-94, f Native Troops 150,063 

' 71 ) • J -Total ... 223,926 

Average strength of the British Troops in 1895 .... • 75,589 
(General Annual Return of British Troops, 1895.) 

Strength of Native Troops, April 1st, 1895 * ... 149,963 

{Moral and Material Progress in India^ 1894-95, 
page 128.) , _ 

« Total* ... 225,552 

\ : — 

Strengt% of Britbh Troops in India on the ist 
January, 1896, including 1,508 men oi\ their way 

• out to that country. 78,043 

(General Anfiual Return of the British Army for 
the year 1895.) 


British Troops 61,158 
‘ Native Troops 129,483 
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to the Indian people ; it throws no light on the 

indirect price which they have* had to pay fojr 

it, great .as thsfit price has been. When we 

consider the enormous amount of labour which, 

during the last eighteen years, has been turned, 

more or less by force, into unproductive channels, 

and the vast number of lives sacrificed, whether 

in the making of military roads and i^ilways, 

or in the transport of stores of all kinds to distant 

outposts; ^when we add to this drain upon 

India’s first element* < 9 f prosperity—her Indus- 

trioui^ population—the waste of her resdUrces 

in the shape of beasts of burden—camels, mix^, 

ponies, donkeys^ and bullocks—withdrawn for 

the same purposes from the, servi<!fe of the peasant, 

in districts where not only the actual cultivation 

of th 5 soil, but often the very possibility of such 

cultivation depends upon their use, and from the 

service of the trader, in regions where trade has 

no other means of transit—we stand aghast at 

this silent bleeding to death of a people whom 

most Englishmen honestly desire to t benefit. 

Of the waste Of human and animal life in the 

• 

two Afghan Wars—the latter duly chronicled 
in official reports, the former passed ovef in 
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discreet, or indifferent silence—I have spoken 

I 

|n a' former volistme,^ and I will not recur to it 
here, but rather try to impress ^upon my readers 
the sad truth that that waste is still going on, 
and will not cease so long as military roads 
and Railways continue to be made, and so long 
as thousands of troops have to draw their sup¬ 
plies fr6m a distant base, ever rough mountain 
roads, toiling along which the men and beasts 
of the hot plains are often exposed to bitter 

r 

frost and deadly‘icy winds.* 

Thfere is a passage in the Admimstrative Report 
of^hidian Railways for the year 1886-87, which 
throws a lurid light upon the former of» these two 
great sources of human suffering and death 
“ The heat (on the Harnai Valley line) from 
May to August, 1886, was terrific, and.so trying 
on many occasions, it seemed impossible to go on 
with the work. The ,staff suffered terribly from 
fever; the plate-laying gangs were practically 
renewed every month by fr^sh importations from 
India as they melted away from fever, dysentery, 
and scurvy. In the same way the'gangs of girder 
erectors dropped off, and during four months were 
twice replaced from Indian 
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* 

The picture, in its official conciseness, is grim 
enough, but its colours darken when we remember 
that all these liv^s were thrown away on a work 
whichi within five years, was condemned as unsafe 
and untrustworthy,^ on which, nevertheless, we are 
still relying for keeping open communications wto 
Quetta, because the line that was to supersede 
it, constructed under the same conditions ^nd 
assuredly at the same cost to its makers, is still 
unopened to traffic, though its completion was pro¬ 
mised first for last sunsmer, and* then for the end 
of last .year .nor is the gI6om of that picture 
relieved by the reflection that the Harnai RaiWjsay 
and all other military lines are jferpetually being 

f 

* “This railway*has been constructed at great expense—- 
20 million rupees—but unfortunately it has been found, after * 
working about five years, that its foundations are unsound, 
and at certain,stages of the line they are nothing better than 
dry mud, which, during the rains, is converted into pulp, 
with the inevitable result that vAole portions of the line fell 
away, making it* totally useless. As this railway was con¬ 
structedfor purely strategical purposes in case of war, it 
must be said to harue failed in its purpose” John 
Dickson-Poynd^, Bart., M.P. 

* “ It has a gradient which in places is as steep as any* in 
the world, and enormous motive power will be required to 
drag up a heavy train.”—SiR JOHN DlCKSON-POYNDER. 
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« 

reconstructed, so that the toll of death which they 

< 

exact is never fuHy paid. 

« . ♦ ■ 

No military road has a darken tale to tell than 
the old road to Gilgit, since, in 1876, the Maharajah 

t 

of Kashmir, at the instigation, or command of 
Lord •Lytton, made that fort a base*from which to 
obtain control over Chitral and Yassin. The hate¬ 
ful^ Be-gar —forced labour—<m this dreaded road 
has torn the peasant from his plough, the crafts¬ 
man from his hammer or his loom, yes, even the 

I 

merchant from his shop. • To escape that deadly 
slavery, hundreds of families have «fled from •'their 
h<«tes, leaving their villages to fall to ruins, and 
their fields to return to the waste. * 

K 

To mitigate this drain upon the human wealth 
of the country, an English contractor was called in, 
who undertook to construct a new road, ten feet 
wide, with a gradient of i in lo, by,.the first of 
July, 1893 ; but in the,jearly summer of that year 
the work was found to have been greatly damaged 
by floods, and again hundreds of miserable coolies, 
and their equally miserable beasts, had to carry the 
food and militaiy stores, the vefry forage of a 
growing garrison, up the narrow, slippery, wind¬ 
swept path, on which-so many of their brothers 
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m 

had previously perished. Whether, or not, that new 
road has ever come into use, I have been unable to 
ascertain/ .but I ^o know that so far from being 
completed at the date specified, Rs. 450,000 were 
spent upon it by^ Kashmir in 1893-94, and 
that, when the Pamir Delimitation Commissioners 
went up to Gilgit last year, it was not by it that 
they travelled ; and can safely predict‘that jin 
every exceptional season—and most seasons are 
exceptional in those regions—the three or four 
months during which it may b& free from snow 
will be .taken .up in repairing it, and trafifie will 
have to revert *to its old track.* 

But supposing^ the new road fo be completed 

and to be kept in good wording ortler, and suppos- 

* 

' Apparently the Indian Government is not anxious that 
any information should leak out, for according to a private 
letter from Kashmir this summer, at present the ordinary 
traveller is only allowed to go as far as Gurais, three 
marches from Bandipur, at the head of the Wulur Lake, 
and the route to Gilgit is only open to the Gilgit garrison.” 

* Difficult and dangerous^ as the old Gilgit road may be, 
it, doubtless, follows the line which long exper^nce has 
proved to be the least exposed to the destructive agencies of 
nature. Icy blasts and snowstorms may kill the traveller, 
but doods and landslips leave him no patlf by which to 
travel. • 
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« 

ing a transport corps to be organized for the yearly 
victualling of Gilgit, that corps must consist of men 
and mules taken from useful; occupations, and 
Kashmir would still have to lose their productive 
labour, and to pay for their rpaintenance in worse 
than •idleness, since the more mouths the* Indian 
military authorities can contrive to feed beyond 
th^ Indhs frontier, the loudei* will they clamour for 
more troops wherewith to strengthen old garrisons, 
or to establish new ones, and the heavier will grow 
the burdens that'the KasHmn-i and^ Indian peoples 
have^ alike to bear.** • • * 

%ose burdens may seem light to us who, with 
a seventh of tlie population of India,•raise more 
than double hef revenue, but to her, in her deep 
poverty, they are simply crushing. Poverty is the 
cardinal fact of the situation which, in •three sue- 

^ The annual revenue of Kashmir amounts to little more 
than Rs. 5,000,000 : her milftary expenditure, roughly speak¬ 
ing, to Rs. 3,500,000. For the maintenance of the Imperial 
Service Corps alone she is paying Rs. 1,000,000 a year. 
Small wcjnder, then, that the compiler of the Progress oj 
India for the year 1894-95, had to record a deficit of ii-J 
lakhs in the Kashmir State accounts for 1893-94, the year’s 
revenue amouhting to Rs. 5,073,870 and the expenditure to 
Rs. 6,242,750. 
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cessive volumes, dealing with its different aspects, 
I have been trying to make clcafr to my readers, 
and yet the fact^most difficult to bring home to 
their minds. To most Englishmen the very name, 

I ^ 

India, conjures up visions of wealth and splendour, 
of luxifrious courts at one end of the social scale, 
and silver-bangled peasants at the other. The 
luxurious courts still flourish, but the silver-l^angled 
peasantry are on the decline, bracelets of lac and 
brass taking the place of bracelets of the precious 
metal. No people ir^ the world are more heavily 
taxedf ip proportion to their means, than* the 
Indian people under British rule, none live more 
constantly ^on the brink of starvafion.^ We hear 

^ “ The burden of life in Britisli India has become heavier, 
and is much harder to bear. Assessments in some cases are 
four times higher than they were wont to be ; salt is much 
more heavily taxed, rights over grazing lands have been 
abolished, fuel is harder to get, with the result that the 
labouring classes can barely provide sustenance for them¬ 
selves and their families even in the most hand-to-mouth 
fashion.”—W. biGBY, C.l.E. 

** I do not hesitate to say that half our agricultur|i popula¬ 
tion never know frqm year’s end to year's end what it is to 
have their hunger fully satisfied.”— Sir Charles Elliott, 
Late Member of the Vicerofs Council^ anS JJeutenani- 
Governor vf Bengal. 
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much of the paternal Government which watches 
> • 

over its vast family, ever ready to hasten to the 
aid of its distressed children ; put there is little 
paternal in a government which first spreads 
universal destitution and then relieves it in isolated 

t 

case^, too often mitigating famine* in one* district 
by creating scarcity in another. 

cohld give endless prot>fs of the depth and 
extent of the poverty which prevails in India, but 
a few will suffice. 

Salt is a necessity of lifts, yet when the tax upon 
salt Vas increased *25 per cent, in i889,;thte con- 
•sumption of that necessity fell, with a growing 
population, from 34,330,000 to 31,474,000 maunds 
and whilst in Burma,,where the duty is only one 
rupee per maund, the consumption of salt is 17 lbs. 
per head, it is only loj ibs. in Bengal, and 8 lbs. 
per head in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 
Is it conceivable that any cause short of utter 
inability to buy more would induce the Indian 
fyot to stint himself in a contmodity which is essen- 
tial to ^his health and to the health of his cattle, 
and without which all food is tasteless and un- 
inviting ? t 

« 

‘ Progress and Condition of India for 1894-95. 
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The 3i per cent, diity on imported cotton goods, 

obnoxious to the Lancashire manufacturer, pro- 

• • * 

duced in the hnanjial year r895-96 Rs. 11,685,000, 
about one>third of an anna, or less than a half* 

I 

penny, per head of the entire population of India, 
including the inhabitants of the Native States.; 
the excise yields nearly 57 million rupees per 
annum, or about th*ee annas, barely 24^., pgr 
annum per head of the population directly ruled 
by the English, taking the rupee at 14//.; and the 
greater part of this suift is paicf *‘by the Euro¬ 
peans ^n. India ihemselves, by their native urtder- 
lings, together with the few rich natives who have- 
contracted European habits.”^ * 

Does any one suppose tt^-t intcfxicating drinks 

m 

and opium have no attraction for the Indian lower 
classes,* or 4 hat they have a conscientious objec¬ 
tion to English calicoes and prints, or, indeed, to 
clothing of any description, because a loin-cloth 
for outdoor and a cotton coat for indoor wear is 
all the covering that fnany men possess? 

The tax or rent owed by all owners 9^ land 
to Government may be taken roughly at only one 

rupee per head of the population, yet it is too often 

« 

^ Investors^ Review, Sefitember, 1895. 
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paid with the greatest difiimilty, and in many 
» * 
cases cannot be “paid at all: so that suits for re- 

f ' ' 

covery of rent and arrears are;common all over 
India, and most rigorously enforced. The light¬ 
ness of this tribute, coupled^ with the difficulty 
often experienced in collecting it, is the best 
proof of the indigence of the Indian people, and 
of. the 'critical condition of^ the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, which, straining in ordinary times the tax- 
paying capacity of its dominions to the breaking 
point, has no resource in‘reserve on which to fall 
bacl^ in seasons of emergency. That Go\ier*hment 
•sucks the life-blood of its subjects- to no purpose, 
and grows the* poorer for every million wrung 
from their nec6ssities, for the Forward Policy’s 

I 

insatiable maw swallows up each increase in 

revenue as it accrues. • * 

In 1888-89, ifu year of the re-pccupation of 

Gilgit^ it not only added that 25 per cent, to the 

hated and inhuman salt tax, the effect of which 

I have already mentioned—it laid *hands on a 

< 

portion^of the balances of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, and confiscated the fund consecrated to 
% 

the prevention of famine. In 1894-95, a year 
which bore the firstfruits of Sir Mortimer Du- 
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rands agreement Abdur Rahman^ in tke 

t 

Weiziri War and t%e initial preparations for the 

® • # 
Chitral Expedition^ and again in 1895-96, when 

that expedition was carried out—both these acts 
of spoliation were repeated; and, if in the current 
year thh famint fund is to be partially re-estab^ 
lished,^ and the balances of the Provincial Go¬ 
vernments restored, tinese acts of restitution aje 
due to a variety of fortuitous circumstances, chief 
among tjiem a rise in the value of the rupee, a 

rise which a dozen different cailses may at any 

• * 

momeat jtransfoim into a fresh fall^ • 

The later Indian, Financial Statements t«em* 
with confeJfeions and regrets. * 

“ The reduction under Copstructfon of Railways 
is due to the fact that we have no surplus revenue 
to devote tp such purposes ” (F.S., 1893-94). “ The 
decrease of ^Rs. 3,707,000 under Buildings and 
Roads is due to economic forced upon us by 
our present hnimcial condition. We have saved 

‘ The Government of In^fa decided on a partial reduc¬ 
tion of the Famine Relief Fund on the eve of ^ famine 
which promises to equal, if not exceed, that of 1876-78, 
in which the mortality was appalling, and which entailed 
an expenditure of ;£ 18,5 50,336. ^ * 

* Indian Financial Statement for 1896-97. 
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t 

Rs. 1,942, OCX) by reducing thu grant for Military 

Works, and Rs. r,76opcx) by cutting out practically 

§ • • 

every new work upon the Civij side .... to 
which we are not absolutely committed” (F. S., 
1894-95, p. 8). “The next^measure is that we 
are obliged to suspend the famine grant‘for the 
time. This is, as has often been explained, the 
grant df surplus revenue to the construction of 
Protective Railways and Irrigation Works. . . . 

The principal railway work which is being charged 

« c ' 

to this head at present iS^tbe East Coast Railway. 
As this work is classed also as a productive'work, 
•a considerable grant has been given to it under 

f 

the head of expenditure not charged' against re¬ 
venue, so that this pj^rticular work will not very 
greatly suffer by the suspension of the grant. 
But this only means that the effect of .the ‘reduc¬ 
tion is passed on to other railway projects. 

“One other measurje we have been obliged to 
take, namely to call on ProvinciaJ Governments 
for contributions to our aid; in other words, to 
force up}n them severe economies^ and appropriate 

the result to the benefit of our own account. The 

* 

Government of India were most unwilling to have 
recourse to a measure which practically means the 
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stoppage for the tim^ of all administrative improve- 
ment—a tneasure which tkegf feel^ must take al^ 
the heart out of Pe^ovincial Governments by making 
them surrender all the fruits of careful adminis¬ 
tration to fill the yawning gulf of our sterling 
payments'* {Ibid,, pp. 9, 10). 

“We have no surplus to devote to the con¬ 
struction of Protective Railways, and the Famine 
Insurance grant must for the present remain in 
partial abej^ance” (F. S., 1895-96). 

“Although eyery economy has been enforced, 
the Provincial •balance has been reduced \o a 
figure which, especmlly in view of the scarcity* 
impending in sotpe parts of the (N.W.) Province, 
cannot be regarded as safe^” (F. 5 ., 1896-97). 

How well the admission that the confiscation • 
of the* Provincial balances meant “ practically the 
stoppage, for. the time, of all administrative im¬ 
provement,” accords with hord Mansfield’s warn¬ 
ing that the occupation of Afghanistan (the name 
being used l 5 y him in its broadest sense) would 
prove the stoppage of progress in India !• 

But am I jus^fied in attributing the financial 
difficulties of the Indian Government <0 its For¬ 
ward Policy? Does not dbe of the passages, 
li.F. • 


¥ 
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which I myself, have quoted, claim for them 
^nother source, Viz.,* the great change that has 
taken place in the • relative value of* gold and 
silver? It is not “the yawning gulf” of military 
expenditure, but of “sterling payments” which 
the f^inancial Member of Council accuses of com¬ 
pelling him td rob the Provincial Governments of 
“^dll the fruits of their careful administration.” 

I am aware that the Exchange difficulty first 
made itself severely felt in 1885-86^; yet this 

* It 

knowledge cannot shake my conviction that the 

a ** 

financial embarrassments of the inefian Government 

are due far more to the Foilvard Policy on the 

‘ ^ 

North-West Frontier than to the depreciation of 
the rupee. It is quite'* true that tjie loss from the 
latter cause since that year has reached the enor- 
mous sum of Rs. 870,972,240, whilst the former, on 
the North-West Frontiei, has cost India, directly, 
only Rs. 714,580480 ;*'but no one, I suppose, will 

dispute that two burdens weigh more heavily than 

* 

one, and that, if the Indi^^i Government had not 
had to^* provide the smaller sum, the expenditure 
of which was optional, it woulcf have been in a 
better position to provide the larger sum, if such 
provision had still been incumbent on it. But the 
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• * 

Forward Policy has largely swelled the Home 
Charges, on which the depr^ciatton of the rupee 
is felt by.the Iiyiian Government, how largely 
the reader will understand when he learns that, 
if those charges ha^ remained unchanged from 
what they were prior to the Afghan War, fndia 
would have saved in exchange, - in the year 
1895-96 alone, no tess than 146J millions ®f 
rupees.^ 

And jf there had been no triumph of the 
• • • 

Forward Polic)^ in 1^78, and no renewal of its 

ascenciepcy in 4885, and India had been sjfered 

the Afghan War and all the expense of sifbse- * 

quent expeditions and occupations ; and if of the 

Rs. 714,580480 which thes^ enter{)rises absorbed, 

one-half had remained in the pockets of the Indian 

people* and the other half had been spent on 

irrigation wo];ks and on commercial railways and 

roads—especially on feeder lines and roads to bind 

village to village and town with country, from one 

end of India* to the 6ther—can any one believe 

• • • 

that the depreciated rupee would have endspigered 
the solvency of her Government ? 

The following table, which I borrow from Mr. 

‘ See Comparative Statemeift at foot of Table. 
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MacGeorge’s valuable volume, Wajys and Works 

in Tndia^ throws 'a fl9od of light on the results of 

c * • 

such wise expenditure, a light,in whiph the ex¬ 
change difficulty melts into insignificance, for 
my hypothetical irrigation ^ works, major and 
mindr alike, would have been constructed* out of 
revenue, not with borrowed capital, and the whole 
profits of the investment would have gone to 
Government. 

Irrijjation and navigation work return for all India, 
1890-91, except Sind and North-West ProVinces, which 
are fpr 1889-90. Given in sterling, not lupees :— 


o 


Math Canal and 
Branches. 

Of which arc 
, Navigable. 

Dislribiitiug 

Channels. 

Area Irrigated, 
1890-91. 

Miles. 

- Miles. 

C 

Miles 

Acres. 

16,026 

2,882 J • 

1 

j 

23,696^ 

13,353,069, 
or 20,864 
square miles 

. 


Value of Irrigated 
Crops, 1890-91. 

Capital Ouqay 
up to endW 
1890-91. 

Fqr YAr 1890-1)1. 

Net Revenue 
earned. : 

1 

Per cent, on 
Capital. 

‘ - i 

23,879.607 

1 

32,040,290 

t 

1.829,741 

____J 

574 

‘ Note ,—Value 

of irrigated ' 

^u-- 

crops for 1890-91 was equal 


to nearly three-quarters of the whole capital outlay. See 
columns 5 and 6. 
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This table shows^«what the cultivator pays for 
the water supplied^tp him, but not the great gain^ 
which, at the next«Land Settlement, will be reaped 
by the Government in the shape of a largely 
enhanced land revenue, the rental of irrigated land 

0 

in Northern India being two to three times that 
of unirrigated, and in Madras up to twelve and 
fifteen times as much.^ • 

No; whatever it may allege in the apologies 

whigh, fr#m^time to time, it is driven to put forward, 

• * 

the Indian Governmeht must be well aware that 
the fan ill exchsfngc, though it has done something 
to increase its difficulties, is not their cause; and it 
cannot dou\)t that, with a prosperous people and 
an expanding revenue, it would never have been 
reduced to shifts which it practises with anxiety, 
and confesses with shame. 

For the sbanie I have shown good cause. I 
have still to prove that the anxiety is equally 

legitimate. • 

• • 

The poverty which I b*^ve described breeds dis¬ 
content, and the discontent calls loudly ifor an 
increase in the only power on which India's alieq 
rulers can rely for the suppression of disturbances 
and insurrectionary movemenfs. 
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Yet, notwithstanding an addition of 37,365 men 
to the Anglo-Indian, army, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment’s military position within Jts own provinces 
is weaker than it was, and tends to become 

weaker still. Insensibly, irresistibly, our troops are 

* 

following our ever-receding frontiers, and in case 
of a serious rising beyond the Indus, stimulated, 
perhaps, by Russian intri^es, this centrifugal 
movement would be much accelerated. Indeed, 
the ideal of the thorough-going, outspoken*partisan 
of the Forward Policy, shoifld it ^ver be realized, 
would leave the Indian Government practically 
without any defenders. 

“ When the administrative limits of^ India are 
stretched to their natural and geographical limits, 
the Hindu Kush,” so wrote Colonel Mark Bell, in 
1890, in the Journal of ihe Royal United Service 
Institution, “an active army of 135,000” (posted 
in Herat, Kandahar, Kabul, Balkh, etc.) “ will be 
required for the defence of her scientific frontier 
. and “a large portion of the Indian garri¬ 

son” (which is to consist nominally of 100,000 
qien) “ would naturctlly be stationed in the Indus 
camps and«^in Pishin, and the dower of the armies 
of the Native prince^ would be actively employed 
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out of India.” ‘ Yes ; and as, at a moderate com¬ 
putation, every maif of that vast, host would cost 

India twice as much on the further side of thtf 

• • 

Indus as she pays for him on the hither side, it 
would be equally natural'' that her inhabitants 
should'seize thje opportunity thus wantonly •con¬ 
ceded to them, to rise against their cruel knd 
insane oppressors. • 

We are not so far yet, but provision is being 
made to enable us to go so far in due season. 

When tfie Mutiny, had been Suppressed, and a 
Government, njade wise by terrible experienq^, s>et 
itself to the task of re-establishing British rule in, 
India on ^stable foundations, therd was one point 

on which it made up its mind without hesitation— 

* • 

viz., that, for thb future, the proportion between the 
BritisJh and Native elements in the Anglo-Indian 
army must be never less than one to two.* Inter- 

^ I suppose Colonel Bell seel his way to moving such 
a vast host. Sir* Henry Brackenbury, however, is evidently 
of opinion that we should Qnd it difficult to move a single 
army corps, at this present* moment, for field service^bef ond 
the Frontier.— Vide\ his speech on the Indian Fiftances for 
1896-97. 

* On the 29th August, 1857, Sir John Lawrence wrote to 
Mr. Colvin ; “ I have raised elevon'regiments of Sikh Infan- 
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preting this decision in the spirit, as well as in the 
* letter, Lord Canning and hi^ Council not only 

increased the number of British, and diminished 

• • 

the number of Native troops—they also disbanded 
the military police, which, towards the end of the 
Mutiny, they had been compelled to raise;'and it 
has been by a reversal of this latter measure that 
later administrations, whilst nominally respecting 
the proportion of one to two, have entirely de¬ 
stroyed that balance between the two elements in 
our armed forces \Vhich is essential to the security 
of Br^-ish power in India. ^ » 

, In .^886 a military police was re-established— 
chiefly in Burmsf—and in 1891 began that trans- 
formation of the ordinary police into a semi- 

«r 

military body, which is still going bn throughout 

try, and several thousand horsemen of various kinds. /fear 
to raise more until 1 see the European troops Ifegin to arrive 
from England. . . , The^rror we made—an error which 
was pointed outy but to which no one would listen—was 
adding to our Native troops, while ike strength of the Euro¬ 
pean ^Fow:e actually fell off. Theinsane confidence which 
continued ^ciferation on the part of 6ur officers had gene- 

1: 

rated in the fidelity of our Native army had produced a 
belief in Englaivd that we could really hold India by means 
of these troopsP ‘ , 
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India. The battaliqps of the former force, some 
i9,ooQ strong, recrmted solely f«)m the warlike 
races of NprthernJIndia, commanded by British* 
officers taken from the Indian army, armed with 
the breech-loader, well trained, inured to hard¬ 
ships, prtictised in jungle warfare, are already^ up 
to the level of the best of our Hative troops ; 
and when they receiver the mountain guns whiclv 
are about to be issued to them, they will form 
the finest^ and most efficient fighting machine in 
the country—police OQl/in name. In the latter 
force, since 189J, 6o,ock> men have been armed 
with the breech-loading Snider converted hito ■ 
smooth bores, sgecial Reserves in all districts, 
with the Snider unconverted, and about 45,000 
with swords ; so* that, omitting these latter from 
the calfiulatjon, the proportion, from this single 
cause, stands ^now at less than one to three; ^ 

^ In considering this question,*it must be remembered 

A 

that, in recent years, owing to the abnormally unhealthy 
state of the English troops* irv India, not less than 40 per 
cent, being on the sick-list and useless for war, the pfbper 
proportion between t^e European and Native soldiery has 
quite disappeared; thus, in the Chitral Campaign it was* 
found necessary to alter the ordinary constitution of our 
Anglo Indian Division mobilized for field service, and 
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but other causes are at woij: to disturb it still 
further. • 

* 

The forces of the Independent Native States 
have always been a source of danger to British 
ascendency in India, and it is deeply to be 
regretted that the statesmen, who were wise 
enough to cut down our own Native army, did 
not sec their way to abolish the armies of the 
princes, who had either shown themselves hostile 
to us, or powerless to control the hostility of 
their soldiery. But, thbugh they missed this 
greaft and unique opportunity o£ increasing our 

strefigth whilst diminishing our • expenses, they 

. * 


draft into each of its brigades an additional British regi¬ 
ment. The Broad Arrow of the J^th September last 
says that there are only some 45,000 fit for service out of 
a nominal strength of 70,000 men in India. Amongst 
other causes, to which I need not here^ refer, a severe 
epidemic of typhoid in almost virulenfform has attacked 
the British garrison of India. Commenting on the ravages 
of this epidemic, The Pioneer Mail writes :—“ We would 
sooner see ten lakhs spent in^sterilizing filters than treble 
that am^ount devoted to niobilizi^tion arrangements,”—as 


“the men must be looked after, for .otherwise, when the 
elaborate machinery for the concentration of troops is 
set in motioh on the outbreak of war, skeleton battalions 
alone will be forthcoming.” 
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at least abstained ^rom repeating the mistake 

which had given to those arnjies their formidable 

character. . Thenceforward there were to be no* 

more Native contingents, drilled and led by British 

officers, to serve, wjjen the latter had been got 

rid of, *as the disciplined nucleus round which 

* 

their undisciplined comrades could igather, as the 
bulk of Scindia's fdrces gathered round that 
Gwalior contingent. which defeated General 
Wyndham ^at Cawnpur, and endangered Lord 
Clyde’s commupicationsf when relieving Lucknow. 

Now, under the high-sounding name of I material 
Servic e tro ops. • the Forward Policy has given * 
us back those ^contingents, in the very heart of 
India, and 19,000 men, attached to us neither by 
natural loyalty nor by self-interest, yet equal, 
thanks to the exertions of their British in¬ 
structors, to,our best Native regiments, must be 
thrown into the descending scale, before we can 
say how far the proportion on which so much 
depends has* really iJean altered for the worse; 
and even then we shall have omitjed the 
Khyber Rifles, fhe Frontier Militia recently re¬ 
organized, the 8,000 or 10,000 Native levies, 
armed at our expense, and* imbued with very 
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fair notions of discipline Native non-com- 
misMoned officer^, wl\o help to guard our North- 
West Frontier, and. even our, communications,^ 
and the reserves of the Native army, consisting of 
I 5 > 5<57 soldiers “within good fighting limits 
of age,” ® whose training makes -them a * power, 
even without cthe arms which at times are in 
tkeir hands. • 

Do not let me be misunderstood ; Native levies 
are a good thing in their proper place-^in front 
of the position held by our troops *—and for their 
proper work—that of keeping open the ‘trade 
routdS which pass through their own ^ lands ; a 
Reserve, dwelling among a prosperous people 
and sharing in their contentment, is a good thing 
also, so long as it and the Native army taken 
together are not permitted to assume' such 
proportions as to seriously outweigh their British 
comrades; and if the came condition be observed, 

* In Khelat, the capital of fjeluchistan, “with the aid 
of a military adviser” (presumably an English officer), 
“a new disciplined and efficient force was created.”— 
Progress and Condition of India^ i894“9S. 

* Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Brackenbury. 

® Vide ; Indicis Scientific Frontier^ page 86. 
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there is nothing to object to in a milftary police. 
Coupled with a policy of ,peaCe without, and 
development withjp our borders, all three may 
make for economy and safety; linked to a policy 
of conquest without^ and impoverishment within 
those borders, they can merely add to expenditure 
and insecurity. But a semi-military police is en¬ 
tirely evil, because les% adapted than a civil forct 
to its true duties, and because there can be no 
question jDf its taking the place of any portion of 
our regular Native troopS; and yet its name and 
its ordinary occupations hide from men the Tact 
rimt it much added to the armed strength 

with which we giay some day have to contend. 

I am no alarmist; 1 dq not believe that the 
millions of India are burning to shake off our 
yoke ; *but. reason and experience alike assure 
me that the,negative loyalty which is all that 
the vast majority of them* have ever given us 
will not stand tpo hard a strain, and that dressing 
a man in ubiform a\uj putting a rifle in his 
hand does not cut hipi off from his own k^h "and 
kin, nor make hifti of the same blood and creed 
as ourselves, bound to us by the ties *which can 
alone be implicitly trusted in*the hour of trial. 
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Therefore I denounce the folly which weakens 

c 

British power fti the face pf a hungry people, 

t 

\o whom the Indian Goverpment .persists in 
offering a scientific frontier in lieu of bread. 
If we are to have a Forward Policy, let it, at 
leas^t, be open and provident, avowing ib aims, 
and asking for what it knows it will need to 
attain them—a large incre^e of the British army 
in India. But frankness and prudence are the 
last virtues that we can look for in the supporters 
of that policy. They h*ave always resorted, and 
the^ alw'ays will resort, to every •device,‘however 
• riskj', rather than allow the Indian^ Frontier 

t m 

problem to come before the British public in 
its full proportions apd its true colours. What 
one man can do to neutralize their reticence, I 
have done, and at this point I might* claim 
their condemnation from the sturdy good sense 

m 

of our common countrymen ; but before summing 
up the facts and arguments by .which I have 
exposed the hollowness of^fhe pretences on which 
thejTh^ve been creeping westward and northward, 
and the lack of knowledge and wisdom displayed 
in their railitary dispositions and their political 
acts and calculatibns, I will further strengthen 
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my case by considering no longer what Russians 
power to harm us in India anight be, were she 
established .in Afghanistan, b.ut what it actually.? 
is, and is likely-to remain. 



CHAPTER IV 

' RUSSIA’S POSITION IN CENTRAL ASIA* 

» £ 

Respecting; Russia’s right to conquer Central Asia, and 
England’s wisdom in opposing her, much argument may be 
expended, and many opinions expressed ; but there is one 
fact which stands out beyond all controversy—the conquest 
of Central Asia has been a blessing, not only for Central 
Asia* itself, but for all the, nations abutting upon it.”— 
Charles Marvin. 

have been to this region, and know what a, frightful 
country it is for an army to traverse. ... It is one 
thing for a solitary man, without baggage,-to scaijiiper oyer 
a country ; it is quite another thing for an army to traverse 
it, weighted with artillery, baggage, and all manner of 
impediments.” —Captain' Masloff, J^^'ussian JSn^inccrsj 
Author of Skobelkff^s Siege of Geok Tepi. 

“ A modern army is such a very complicated organism, 
that any interruption in the line of communications tends to 
break up and destroy its very life,”—L ord Wolseley. 

There are two opinions held by Anglo-Indian 
political writers as to the^ causes ‘ which, in forty 
years’ time, have broughl the Russians from the 
Sea of Aral to the borders of Chinese Tartary, 

' * Authorities consulted for this chapter :—Captain John 

Wood, the firsiit explorer of the Oxus ; Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son ; Eugene Schuyler’; Sir Charles MacGregor ; Colonel 
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and from the Caspian Sea to the frontier of 
Afghanistan. One school of thinkers sees in this 
amazing advance the deliberate realization of a» 
vast scheme of z:onquest conceived by Peter the 
Great, and never lost sight of by his successors; 
whilst ajiother believes that each step forward 
has jjeen taken, more or less, against the will 
of the Russian Goveiliment, in obedience to the* 
necessity which compelled it to subdue one scmi- 
sava^e st^ite after another, in the search for a 
boundary withi« whicji it could consolidate its 
power ^nd enjoy peace. • 

Probably tUere has been something of deliberate 
purpose, and something of accident in the phe¬ 
nomenon, but there is a thu'd cause which must 
not be overlooked, if we would jtidge fairly of 
that phenomenon, and make sure of drawing from 
it sound conclusions as to its bearings on the 
safety of our Indian Empire—that cause the 

most powerful ,of all those which actuate the 

• » 

Valentine Baker; Charles Marvin ; Arminius Vamb^ry ; 
C, £. Biddulph ; Lieu^nant-General E. Kaye; Colonel G. 

B. Malleson j Captain H. C. Marsh ; Times Correspondent * 
with the Afghan Boundary Commission; and ^rious Par¬ 
liamentary Blue Books. 
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human race, the. need, nameiy, of the necessaries 

f 

of'life—food and farage and water. Once the 

f 

'^Russians had set foot on the great, treeless, arid 
plains of Central Asia, there came into play the 
desire to get beyond them i to reach some land 

c 

where troops could, at least, be ‘fed on the spot; 
and that desire has continued to operate «with 
ever-increasing force as the conquering armies 
left their original source of supply further and 
further behind them. . . , 

When Geiieral Tchernayeff, in 1864, emerged 
from the desolate Kirghiz steppes, and tbek up a 
strong position on the Sir Darya, he looked to 
Tashkend as the desired granary; but when he 
had effected the capture of that city, it was only 
to discover that it could not support his troops, 

If 

and to find himself driven to risk an immediate 

4 

collision with Bokhaia, by the prompt occupation 

( 

of a plot of cultivated land, about twenty miles 
square, on the southern bank of the Chirchik, 
iQ Khokaiid territory, ovor which the first-named 

f 

Khanate claimed to exercise a protectorate. 

. But “ the rich transfluvial fields ” ^ proved in¬ 
adequate 4o^. fulfil Tcliernayeff’s expectations, and 
* J. M. S. Wyllie's Essays, p. 54. 
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so did Khojent, wherf conquered by his successor, 
Romanovsky, though it brought the Russians 
into the country lying between the Jaxertes and^ 

1 

the Oxus, which the latter general pronounced 
the Garden of Centjral Asia. After, as before 
that event, and eVen when the culture of cotton 
had in many places “been abandoned for the 
more advantageous grain crops, the actual in- * 
sufficiency of the local production was such that 
most»of the ^rain for arm^ use had to be brought 
from Viermy K^pal and Southern Siberia.” ^ The 
Garden of Asia, like the fertile valleys of Afghan¬ 
istan, am barely produce enough for the wants 
of its inhabitants, and in neither country can the 
soil be induced Jo yield much more than it does 
at present, for lack of the one instrument of all 
agricultural* improvement—water. 

And if supplies sufficient for the support of a 
small Russian army were n6t to be obtained in 
what is undoubtedly ^the most fertile part of 
Central Asia, still less have they been discovered 
in the barren regions, into which the Russians 
have penetrated on their second line of advance,. 

The railway which starts from Usan Jida, a small 

• • 

* Schuyler’s Turkestan^ vol. i. p. 2S5. 
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port on the Caspian Sea,’^' and ends, for the 

time being, at Samarcand,® followed naturally 

, the route which offered the greatest •promise of 

* 

subsistence by the way, yet for the first 144 

• * r 

* This autumn the port of Usan Ada is to be superseded by 

that of Krasnov^dsk, and the terminus of the Transcaspian 
•railway transferred to the latter place. This is the second 
port which the Russians have abandoned on the eastern 
coast of the Caspian Sea ; and whether they will benefit by 
the present change remains to be seen, for, as Charles 
Marvin tells us, “ the Asiatic side, of the .Caspian is simply 
a saedy flat with roadsteads far apart, which lif open to 
every ,wind. Storms from the west are particularly dreaded, 
and the moment the breeze begins to blow from this* quarter, r 
the vessels stand out to sea, and remain in deep water till 
it changes again.” , 

* The main lino is being extended to* Tashkend through 
a very difficult mountainous country, and a branch which 
is also under construction, leaving the main line at Kho- 
kent, links up Kbokand and Marghilan with Samarcand, 
and terminates at Andijasi. The cost of Russia’s railways 
in Central Asia must have been enormous. *^From a 
financial point of view,” Mr. Charles Marvi^ writes, ‘‘Russia 
and India have had one dMwback in common in the 
matter pf railway construction : 9 large proportion of the 
lines have been built for strategic purposes. But Russia 

4 

has had three other drawbacks, from which India has been 
exempt. Alt her railways have been badly constructed, 
all of them badly financed, and all of them badly worked.” 
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miles the view fronft the windows of the train, 

as it steams towards the south-east, chills the 
• • • 

traveller with its ^lifeless monotony. On either 

hand, dotted here and there with stunted trees, 

stretch vast, unbroken plains, utterly barren and 
• * • 
bare, except after rain, when grass springs up with 

extraordinary rapidity, only to fade.and die away 

with equal suddenness—plains which, in their brie^ 

moments of vivid vitality, are the home of nomad 

tribes and their flocks of sheep, ^but, for the rest 

of thpe year, ai* empty desert 

Th(?n* follow, for 240 miles, separated ^rom 

^ each other by stretches of sand, the oaffes of 

Kizil Avat, Akhal Tekke and Atak, each a long, 

m 

narrow belt of cultivation, formed by numerous 
small streams, which streams, offen dry, all de- 
scend from the mountains of Khorassan on the 
south-west of the oases, and lose themselves in 
the deserts which bound them on the north-east 
Here, indeed,, we have a poor, but stationary 
population, ifs narrow territories yielding barely 
enough for its simply wants ; and the linq wfiich 

f 

brings the soldier^ of the Czar into those pleasant 
patches of habitable land, must carry, Joo, all that 
is necessary to their maintenance. Here, again. 
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it is no defect in the soil v^hich sets a limit to 
the gifts of Nature*; the barren tracts on either 
€ide the oases* belt,are as susceptible,of cultiva¬ 
tion as those oases themselves, and so, too, is the 
wilderness previously described; but the water, 
which could develop their latent fertility,^ is lack¬ 
ing, has alw'gys been lacking, and will continue 
*to be lacking to the end bf the chapter. The 
mountains which empty the cloud storehouse of 
the monsoon, send their mighty strearps south¬ 
ward, and only little riHs trickle down o their 
northern declivities. It would require a Ganges 
or ail Indus, or both, to give Central Asia a 
chance of ever rivalling India in fertility;* and 
though, as we are sometimes told, it may be 
within the povS^er of human science to turn the 
course of the Nile, no one has ever ventured to 
suggest that the Russians can compel the mon¬ 
soon to blow on their side the Hindu Kush, 
instead of on ours. 

^ “ The two thousand mile^. we have marched between 
the* Caspian and tlie Indus have certainly convinced us 
that India is the garden of Asia, and that only in India— 
Herat and Badghis are but oases—are water and shade the 
rule and not \h§ exception.”—Special Correspondent of The 
Times with the Boun'ddry Commission, 1885. 
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Beyond Atak the JTranscaspian Railway crosses 

the’ Tejend River, afld runs due east for 100 miles 
• • 

through a, fresh desert to Merv ; that oasis—170 
miles from the pxus—left behind,'the line takes a ' 
nearly northerly direction, and enters the country’ 
of the ‘moving s^nds—firm in spring, when bcfund 
together by the grass which staj^ into* brief 
existence after the malting of the snows ; at ever); 
other season, in constant motion, sweeping back¬ 
wards and forwards in wild unrest, here piling 
up rjdges, the^e scoopir^ out hollows, and blow¬ 
ing in* deadly clouds across the Oxus, ^'hose 
present bed they are perpetually changing„whilst 
the old bed by which in former times it sought 
the Sea of Aral, and that by which it once flowed 
into the Caspian, remain as lasting memorials of 
their resistless might. Even the narrow railway 
track is only kept open by incessant vigilance and 
labour, and no human pov^er can suffice to chain 
the Oxus to a permanent bed, or to save it from 
being split up into ^ varying number of shallow 
channels, which can neither be bridged nopyet 
navigated, except by vessel’s of small size and 
draught. The much-vaunted Russian Oxus flotilla 
consists of two little steameriS and a*few flats, none 
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of which can carry more thaiv300 men. Whilst on 

I 

. the left bank of the ,Oxus the moving sands have 

• * 

long held undisputed sway, on its right bank 
‘ their destructive activity is still at.work. Beyond 
'the narrow strip of cultivation which always 
mafks the course of a stream, one ^catches 
glimpses, here^and there, of the roofs of villages 
piercing the sand drifts, telling of the once fruit¬ 
ful soil on which only recently, perhaps, men 

toiled and reaped; whilst a sadder sights still are 

* « • 

the fields in process of 6evastatioc>, and the in- 
habi^pd dwellings up whose walls the ruthless foe 
is silently creeping. 

Issuing at last from this perishing region, the 
train pursues its way for another 236 miles to 
Samarcand, through the comparatively fertile 
valley of the Zarafshan ; though, even Jhere, con¬ 
stantly recurring expanses of untilled land bear 
witness to the paucity of waterl 

Now, this great railway, as I have^ already said, 
has been constructed throifgh the ieast barren 
portion of Russia’s Central Asian dominions; it 
follows, therefore, that the vast regions lying 
beyond the traveller’s line of sight must be still 
less capable of supporting a population than those 
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of which he can judge from actual observation. 
Mr. C. E. Biddulph,*an Indi^ civilian, who made 
the journey within the last few years, estimates 
the cultivable land throughout the whole of Cen-‘ 

tral Asia at 2*2 per cent, whilst the American* 

• • 

travellor Schuyler puts the proportion for Tur- 
kesta/i at if per cent The two^' provinces of 
Transcaspia and Tufkestan, taken together, coves 
1,500,000 square miles, an area only one-sixth less 
thap that ^of India and Burma combined ; but 
whefeas the ktter epuStries contain 290,000,000 
inhabittints, Russian Central Asia counts,only 
6,400,000, and this proportion of 45 to i cai> never 
be altered in our rivars favour, because the limits 
of India’s productive power are capable of almost 
indefinite expansion, whilst those-of Central Asia 
have ^practically been already reached. But the 
same causes which will continue to keep down the 
population in the two provinces to about its 
present levels will stand in the way of any con¬ 
siderable addition \)fing made to the 4i,cxx) 

troops^ of all arms of which their Russian garri- 

• * 

^ In calculating the true strength of the Russian garrison 
in Central Asia, as in judging of that of the British garrison 
in India, large deductions must be made for sickness. 
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son is now composed, and may dismiss from 
our minds the fear that Central Asia can ever* be 
used as a base whence to attempt the conquest 

• oSr India. * , 

• The Russians, it is true, are occupying more 
and* more territory, year by year, exactly^*as we 
ourselyes are • doing, but the stream of advance 
grows shallower as it flows, dwindling down to a 
handful of men in the terrible mountain region 
through which it is our latest craze to look for 

« t * * 

their approach,^ and if tlfeir Gover/iment is •ever 
mad ^enough to embark on the grand adventure 
into A^hich we suppose it to be burning to rush, 
everything connected with that adventure—arms, 
ammunition, provisions and men—must tome 
direct from the .Caucasus, to conedhtrate—where ? 
Not at Herat, even if Herat were already id their 
hands. That coveted province proves little less 
disappointing than the,“Garden df Central Asia” 

m 

• 

Epidemics, at all times rife in Central A^ia, have of late 
years assumed most malignant^itrms, an(t the troops, as 
well*4as the native population, have suffered and are still 
suffering Severely. , • ^ 

/ The British members of the Commission which met last 
year to delimit|Lte the Pamirs, had to cut down their escort 
to ten men, owin^ to trsnsport and commissariat difEculties. 
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when viewed, not through the eyes of the weary, 
thfrst-tortured traveller, escaping with joy from 
the horror^ of the desert, and judging of the whole 
country by the .small portion of which he catches * 
fleeting glimpses,' but through those of a soldier* 
and diplomatist* who spent months within* its 
boundaries, and enjoyed unrivalled • opportunities 
of making himself acquainted with every part of it^ 
The Herat Valley,” so wrote Sir West 
Ridgeway in his article on the New Afghan 
Frontier, in ^he October, 1889, number of the 
Nineteenth Century^ “ the Herat Valley is by no 

s * 

means a smiling garden, flowing with mi^k and 
honey. Surrounded by barren mountains, on the 

lower slopes of which are a few scattered hamlets, 

» 

its central paft, through which, the river runs, 
contains .the only valuable and culturable land. 
A strip on each side of the river, varying from 
two to five mile5 in width, fairly well cultivated, 

* Vamb^ry’s^ glowing Vision of the future harvests of the 
Badghis and Herat provinces under European rul^* was 
based upon the unusu^ number of streams by which they 
are traversed. Doubtless he saw those streams full of wa^er, 
and forgot that all the smaller ones are empty, except when 
the snow is melting in the moun^ips. * 
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and as the villages and heUs here lie close to¬ 
gether, and the pringlpal road* runs through them, 

the hurried traveller may tie excused if he 
• ^ * * 
generalises from what he sees, and imagines 

that the whole valley is equally cultivated. 
Buf if he were to follow one of. the roads along 
the otttskirts of the cultivation, he would be soon 
dindeceived. As for fertility, <f I remember rightly, 
the average yield of the cultivated land is only 
fivefold, or, in exceptionally fertile spots, tenfold. 
Trees are few and far Setween, f»r it is a‘rule, 
whei^ever Herat is threatened, to cut down every 
tree within a radius of five miles. The popula¬ 
tion is poor and struggling, while Herat city 
is a mass of mud hovels, sheltering some *5,000 
souls, exclusive ®f the garrison.” ^ 

But were this picture as false as it 4 s true, it 
would make no difference to the solution of the 

« 

* “ The exag^gerated fears of Russian power and intrigaie 
entertained by Ellis, McNeil, Burpes and Wade, the fiame 

€ gi 

of which was communicated by them to the British and 
Indi^ Governments, invested Herat with a fictitious import¬ 
ance wholly incommensurate with tiie strength of the place, 
and its position in regard to Candabar and the Indus. To 
speak of the integ^rity of the place as of vital importance to 
British India was a hyperbole so insulting to common sense 
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problem I am discuSfeing; for, as I have pointed 

• f * 

out, again and again, the object for which con- 
centration is practised—viz. the massing of troops 
for a combined attack upon an enemy—can never, 
either at Herat or^ elsewhere, be practised by 
Russia in an advance upon India. 

* 

Let, her push forward her railway as she*may, 
and endow it with fturfold the carrying power* 
which I have shown it would really possess 
there wilUy^t be some point at wjjich it must end ; 
that ^oint, whatever jts* name, “ a mere mass of 
mud hdVels,” surrounded by just as much ®ulti- 
, vated Jand as will, in good years, feed its Stanty 
population ; and beyond that point will He moun- 
tains or desert, or both, with their inexorable 
refusal to permit of the passage of troops, except 
in very small bodies. The real truth of the situa¬ 
tion as determined by Nature, however much 
delimitation commissions m^ trace new bound- 

aries on their maps, is^that the Asiatic Empires of 

• • 

as scarcely to need refutation^ and which ignorance of the 
countries west of the Indus, and inexperience of military 
operations in the East, could alone palliated — SiR Henry 
Durand, K.C.S.I., C.B., Royal E^ngineers, at one tim 5 
Military Member of the Viceroy^s CounciLaifd afterwards 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab! * 
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i 

Great Britain and, Russia practically cannot meet 

i r t 

Let us draw the line that is to divide them .where 
. we will, on either side of it will lie uninhabitable 
. wastes. To put an extreme case, one which in 
my.judgment will never occur.. Supposing Afghan¬ 
istan to have been entirely subdued by-Russia, 
• 

and that she and we have decided that ^our 

rs ^ 

common frontier shall be drawn along the eastern 
foot of the Suliman Mountains—at the southern 
extremity of that line, /ler last outpost of any 
strength would be at Quetta and o%rs at Jaioba- 
bad,*separated from each other by 202 miles of 
painful and difficult road, whilst, at -its northern 
extremity, 81 miles of formidable passes would 
separate Peshawur from Jellalabad,' which, for 
argument’s sake® I will assume to be as strongly 
fortified and garrisoned as Quetta. But when 
we talk of stiongly garrisoned^ we must interpret 

the adverb according*^ to our experience of what 

» 

can be done in that line, in^ a poor* country, at a 
coi?siderable distance from the troops’ only base 
of supplies ; and though we may have erected at 
« 

* Jellalabad lies in the only valley of any extent between 
Kabul and Peshawur,^and is the one spot on that route 
suitable for the erection of a plcue d^ar^s. 
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. t 

Quetta fQrtifications capable of holding 15,000 
• • * 

men, 3,000 to 4 ,ooc 5 ^ the maximum we are able 

to keep there peripanently. -Could the Russian* 

* 

do more, dr anything like as much, with their 
true base at Tiflis, 1^48 miles away, three times 
farther eff than ours, taking the country beyond 
Mullaa as the granary which feeds Quetta to*day*? 
Thus limited, neither \he garrison of Quetta, nor * 
that of Jellalabad could contribute anything to 
a Russian grmy on its march to India. Come 
when* it may, ^hat army must needs start from 
the Caucasus, and will 6nd itself under the ifiex- 
.orable .necessity of hurrying forward witR the 
least possible delay. And what is the line of 
communication on which k would have to de- 
pend ? ^ A single-lined railway, liable at one part 
of its cour^ to be interrupted by sand, at another 
by snow, at a third by floods; exposed for 
hundreds of miles to the daftger of a flank attack 

from Persia (unless I «am to concede that Persia, 

• ^ 

too, has become a Russian province), and for otl^er 

m 

hundreds to the raidg of the Afghan trib^, who 
would fly to arms* at once if they saw their con-i 
queror involved in a life-and-death struggle with 
ourselves; and beyond the railway, roads running 
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through narrow defiles, and avei* a waterless, burn- 

• * 

ingi desert—roads on^ which, at the very outset, *the 
Iprrible transport difficulty would bp awaiting 
them in the shape of endless stores, choking the 
little terminus, and clamouring for camels and 
mules and ponies to carry them on. ^ 

Thtere are 'British officers, even British generals, 
‘ who still profess to believe “^that India can be in¬ 
vaded from Central Asia; but there are also 

* 

Russian military men who do not hesitate to 

•V * 

avow that such an invasion is imrossible. That 

r • 

very. Skobeleff who, when ignorant of ^all the 
conditions of the problem, wrote so glibly of 
organizing “ masses of Asiatic cavalry,^ and hurl¬ 
ing them into India under the banner of "blood 
and pillage, as a vanguard as it were, thus re¬ 
viving the times of Tamerlane,’* a little later, 
when his judgment had been cleared and chas¬ 
tened by the difficulties which he had had to 
overcome before he could provision and mov6 a 

K 

‘ "It is a curious commentary on Skobeleff’s “ masses of 
Asiatic cfavalry ” that, according td M^jor J. Wolfe Murray, 
three very modest squadrons of irregulars, aggregating 
310 rank and, file, is all the Turcoman cavalry that Russia 
possesses.” 


L lb 
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I 

tiny force against tne Tekke used 

vefy different language. “ I do not understand/’ 
so he spoke to Mj. Charles -Marvin, who inter-* 
viewed him at St. Petersburg in 1882 ,—** I do nojt 
understand military pien in England writing-in 
the Army and Navy Gazette^ which I take in and 
read,* of a Russian invasion of India. I sliould 
not like to be the commander of such an expedi- 
tion. The difficulties would be enormous. To 
subjugate* ./ychal we had only 5,000 men, and 
needeci 20,ooo\:amels. *To get that transport, 
we had *to send to Orenberg, to Khiva, to Bok- 
.hara, and to Mangishlak for animals. The trouble 
was enormous. To invade India, we should need 
150,000 troops I-60,000 to enter India with, and 
90,000-to guard the communicatibns. If 5,000 
men needcJd 20,000 camels, what would 150,000 
need, and where could we get the transport? 
We should require vast supjjies, for Afghanistan 
is a poor country, and^ould not feed 60,000 men, 
and we should* have to £ght the Afghans as well 
as you.” ^ . , 

‘ Colonel Grodekoff, whom Skobeleff employed to collect* 
supplies for the Akhal Tekke campaign^ protested even more 
emphatically than his chief against the mischievous belief 

B.F. • * • H 
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• # 

Skobeleff might have adafed the factor of time 

to 'the calculation hy which he turned into ridi- 

* * • 

6ule the scheme he himself had once favoured, 

,9 

a,nd have asked, since it had taken two months 

to collect two and a half months* supplies for 

5,000 men, and six months to bring ctogether 

20,000 camels, how many years would be ^leeded 

to lay in the stores and organize the transport of 

150,000 men for six, or nine, or twelve months, 

or any other peciod which might be ^rjon.sumpd in 

moving them from their* base to their goal ? and 

alsot'the factor of wear and tear^ except that, as, 

in hife own case, the wear and tear had am^ounted 

to the destruction of the whole of his beasts of 

burden, in a march pf a hundred and seventy 

miles and a campaign of a few weeks, no increase 

• • • ^ 
that Russia meditated an invasion of India, and showed at 

the same time a better appreciation of the resistance which 

the British Indian Empijc could offer to its foes. “Look,” 

he said to Mr. Marvin, “at the enormous difficulties we 

encountered in overcoming Geo/c Tepe. 'jye killed 20,000 

ca;}iels during the campaign, irf which only 5,000 troops were 

engaged. We should need 300,900 men to invade India, 

^and where could we obtain the tran^ort and supplies for 

such a number? It would be impossible for us to march 

such an army to India. Rest assured that a Russian invasion 

i ^ 

of India is an impossibility.” 
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I 

in distanc.e, or time could make ^he resultant any 
worse than he had found it. • 

That there is nothing exceptional in SkobelefT* 
experience will be apparent to all who remember • 
how the whole of the transport provided for ^the 
Indian Government’s grand mobilisation scheipe 

disapFieared in our own little wars; twice over, 

9 • 

between 1889 and 1895, as well as a large propor¬ 
tion of the ordinary^ transport, as evidenced by 
the ^ms# sectioned during the same period for 
additibnal trabisport miiles,” or “ for increased 
purchasds of transport animals to com^^lete 
establis^hment due to casualties, etc.” 

The effect of this phenomenon upon the 
mutual relations of Great Britain and Russia is 
simply Jto render a collision betwedn them, on any 
important •Scale, altogether impossible. Neither 
of them, when engaged in a hostile advance 
against the territory of the other, could rely ex- 
clusively, or to any gieat extent, upon railways. 
Transport, therefore, and a great deal of it, woiid 
be essential to both ;• and that transport, tf pro¬ 
curable, which I dispute, must perish by thousands' 
and hundreds of thousands on tl^e* enormous 
march which it would have to’perform from the 
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•point where it had been collected, to the point 

4 4 ; « 

where its services ' would be* required by the 
t^'oops, whether the original area of- collection 
, hjid embraced the whole of India, or the Asiatic 
territories of the Czar. 

Of course Russia is not without her .forward 
school of politicians, the advanced members of 
* which are just as sanguine ^ in their expectations, 
and as deaf to the teachings of experience as 
their Anglo-Indian rivals. ^ , 

I 

General Soboleff, for instance, 4^Dnsidered that 
it oftght to be as easy for his countrymen to 
invade India in the nineteenth centur}% as it was 
for Nadir Shah in the eighteenth, and was quite 
at one with Colonel Mark Bell in believing that 
there would h€ no great difficulty in maintaining 
a large body of troops in Afghanistan, though 
he wisely abstained from fixing their number, 
or attempting to show how they were to be 
supplied.^ f 

t 

Colonel Bell calculates that ** Afghanistan can (now) 
feed wi;thin its borders an anne4 force of 190,000 men • 
^(in 1838-42, and again in 1878-80, #e found, to our cost, 
that it could not feed 10,000)—that within five years the 
country coiild/ at the most moderate computation, bear the 

^ f 

burden of supporting 250,000 foreigners, and within ten years. 
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I have dealt with'these fallacies so often and 

SO'fully, that there’is no need to go back upon • 

• • \ 

them herek My object in the present chapter 

^ • _ 

has been to investigate the resources of Central ^ 

Asia, viewed as the base for an invasion of 
India, ^nd I think I may claim to have shown 
that ip great force could be equipped’in Turlcestan, 
or in Transcaspia, afid that we may regard the* 
spread of Russians, power, eastward and south- 
war^, wjth perfect equanimity, so far as the 
safety of is concerned. How we must 

regard her advance from the point of view of the 
maintenance^ of our authority over that country, 
and of our engagements to the Ruler of Afghan¬ 
istan,* are weighty question^ which will find their 
place in my final chapter. • 

This cliapter would be incomplete without a 
few words with regard to the province which 

I have accepted as Russia’s.base, in the conduct 

• 

5CX),ooo. The taiierfigu^ require but 500,cxx) additional 
acres, or loo square miles, o/its area of average lagid, 

to be sown with wheat / ” 

• * 

The average land df Afghanistan'grows nothing but rocks 
and stones, and he will be a clever man who can discover 
500,000, or 5,000 acres of uncultivated and* chlturable land 
in its narrow valleys. * * 
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of all operations directed *against Afghanistan 

or' India, and a brief description of the army 

• » '• 

from which it is generally assumed, that the 

. t ^ e 

troops engaged in such operations would be 
drawn. 

T^he Caucasus, compared with India,„ is in- 
signifitant in', population and resources. „ , Its 
thief town, Tiflis, is conneteted with Baku, on 
the western coast of the Caspian, by a single- 
lined railway 341 miles long, with ^ stations at 
great distances apart. ^ 

The cost of this railway, including ‘ rolling 
stock,* was no less than j^tOjOCXD per mile; yet 
the accommodation for passengers which it 
affords is very limited, and should it at any 
time be used for the conveyance of a large 
number of troops, with their baggage and stores, 
suitable vehicles would have to be provided. 


Carelessly laid, the line constantly requires 
repairing. Last winter, for instance, so many' of 
its bridges were destroyed^'by floods; that for a 
corisiderable time much of the traffic had to be 


carried by a circuitous routed to the port of 
Novorosiska in Circassia. As the railway ad¬ 
vances eastward, - the region grows more and 
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more arid, until,* od approaching the Caspian, 
it’becomes a deserf, interspersed with salt-lakes, 
and where the heat is terrific. In this desert 
stands Baku, the port where the* troops destined ’ 
for the invasion of India would be detrained* 
Here* rain falls so rarely that drinking v<fater 
has, Jo be brought by steamers^-all the way 
from the Volga. The passage of the Caspiam 
occupies from twepty-four to thirty hours, and, 
owing to the shallow, shelving nature of the 
eastern sh^^ of that?great inland sea, none 
but small vessels of light draught caij ap¬ 
proach the quays of Usan Ada, the present 
starting point of the Transcaspian railway. 
In addition to this serious drawback, the eastern 
coast of the 'Caspian suffers, like the western, 
from "great scarcity of water, and condensing 
machinery on a very large scale would have to 
be established thtre, before* the first step towards 
an* advance ^upon India could be taken. These 
preparations ‘must pr^^e so tedious, that, coupled 

with the defective character of the railway 4 ind 

* * * 
the difficulty of*disembarka‘tion, they would al¬ 
most suffice to wreck the expedition^ at the out¬ 
set. In war, there is nothing mofe costly than 
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delay, as the Russians prowd in 1878-79, when 
the stores collected ^at Tchikishliar for the G«ie 
of the expedition against the Turcpmaris of 
6engcel Tepe ‘ were eaten up ty the waiting 
‘troops almost as fast as they could be brought 
together; and the camels, arriving in twenties 

and thirties, had at once to be sent to the out- 

• . ^ ' 
•posts to fill the gaps which death had already 

made in the transport train.^ No wonder that 

when the force moved at last, it was only to 

* • 

march to almost complett^ annihil^on. 1 
If ^on this occasion it had taken six months 
to pro?dde two months* supplies for 15,000 men, 
and if twelve months were needed to place 25,000 
men on the further side of the Caspian,' how 
long would it Jtake to assemble 'at Usan Ada 
the 150,000 men, with so different a * transport 
and equipment, that would be required to attack 
us in India, or even tjie 60,000'or 70,000 which, 

t 

ft 

The waste of animal life has t'een almost as appalling 
in Central Asia as in India. Ii^ the Khiva*‘li^xpedition no 
less'than 25,000 camels were used up. The*Golos^ referring 
to this tefrible mortality, remarks : It. is obvious that th e 
people must have been almost ruined by this waste of their 
resources,” Spe Marvin^s Disastrous Campaign against 
the Turkomans* * « • 
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with so long a line <Jf communications to guard, 
wqCild be barely siffficient tp attempt the con¬ 
quest of Afghanistan ? 

The quiet consideration of these’questions must 
surely convince all military men that the Russian 
difficufties would be^n on the western side of Ihe 
Casjjian, and an inquiry into the gumbersp and 
organization of the aft-my of the Caucasus must • 
still further shake their confidence in her power to 
enter upcm undertakings of such vast magnitude, 
much# less to\yry then/to a triumphant conclu¬ 
sion. • , 

The’ estimated war strength of that army is 
200,000 men and 388 guns. yo,ooo of the troops 
belong to the Regular Army^50,000 to the Reserve, 
30,000 are Georgian and Imeritian.Irregulars, and 
50,000 tossacks drawn from settlements north of 
the Caucasus. The 70,000 Regulars, after furnish¬ 
ing the garrison df Transcaspia, are distributed 
between Batoum, Tifljs, Kars and other fortified 
towns on the.^rkish aftjJ Persian frontiers, whence 

they could ndt be withdrawn to take part ?n 

• • • 

an invasion of India unless replaced at once by, 
other Regulars. 

The Reservists are merely military colonists. 
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men who after five years’ service receive a grant 
of land, where they# settle d6wn, marry, and soon 
forget the little knowledge that they had acquired 
in the ranks, for even the regulan troops are sub- 
jected to very light discipline, and are little better 
than militia. 

the Sojpoo Irregulars fall, of course, fa^ ghort 

* of the standard of efficiency*prevailing among the 

Regulars, 1 it is obvious that the Army of the 

Caucasus is not a very formidable force, either as 

regards material, discipliRe,^or traip^fjg. « 

B(it what, from our point of view, is still more 

satisfectory is the fact that, whether fc*rmidable or 

■ 

f 

' “Even tbe Regulars have very few parades, and abso¬ 
lutely no pipeclay. A company or t^^o is paraded daily 
during the suminer months for rifle practice under the 
Adjutant and Musketry Instructor, and the c»rps is assem¬ 
bled once a month for muster. The rest of the time the 
men do much as they choose, and aisually either work at 
trades, selling the produce of their industry at a sort of 
market held every Sunday in the«bazaar of«the town, or hire 
themselves out at so much pen *diem to pHVate individuals 
as*porters, labourers, Qtc”—-Notes on the Caucasus^ by 
Wanderer. • ‘ , 

These remarks, however, do not apply to the artillery, the 
officers of which are well trained, the men specially selected, 
and the guns admirably* horsed and equipped. 
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not, it cannot safely be turned against us. Sir 
Wifliam Mansfield’s Varning •to us not to forget 
that India .was a recently conquered country, and 
that the commonest prudence forbade us to treajt 
her as if she were England, for the purpose of 
invading; Afghanistan, or of sustaining a great 
condjc^ with Russia, applies with equal forte to 
the relations of Russfa and the Caucasus. That ’ 
province, also, is a recently conquered country, and 
its hard v.^^ rlike inhabitants, after a struggle 
extending o\^*many years, were only reduced to 
submissfon by measures of terrible severity,• the 
memory of which must still rankle in their minds. 
To treat her, therefore, as thewgh she were Russia, 
for the purpose of invadiqg Afghanistan, or of 
sustaining a great conflict with England, would 
be an*acbof such criminal imprudence that no 
Russian Government is ever likely to commit 
it. 

Tt comes, tjien, to ;this : that, though the food 
supplies of/ft large *iRussian army might be 
furnished by Caucasia, its personnel and military 
stores must comb from Europe, which thrown 
back its true base to the Black Sea iq one direc¬ 
tion and to Moscow in another, and deprives the 
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dream of a Russian invasion of India of the last 

vestige of probability.*^ * • 

• • 

« 

• * “ The Russian Empire, which, from various considera- 
, fjjOns, such as its vast area, the homogeneity of its popula¬ 
tion and their stolid patriotism, is impregnable as a 
' defensive power, is singularly weak for offence. ^ The very 
qualit'^es which, make the Russian soldiery so formidable at 
^ home render tfiem inefficient abroad. The inferior quality 
of the officers and generals; the indescribable corruption 
which makes the transport and commissariat departments 
invariably break down ; the want of communications, and 
the general absence in staff and men igi^any int^fligent 
spirit—these and other causes rtinder tile Russian armies, 
so oferwhelming on paper, altogether unreliable for offen¬ 
sive v^rfare.”— SIR Lepel Griffin, Nineteenth Century^ 
July, 1896- 



CHAPTER V 

THE ALTERNATIVES 

** engage ourselves in Afghanistan, Russia will find 
us in the hour of trial impoverished and embarrassed. If ' 
we keep out of Afghanistan, Russia will find us in the hour 
of trial strong, rich, and prosperous in India. If she really 
wishe^us i^^he must naturally desire that we may be so 
infatuated as to pyrsue the forpier course. But it is for us to 
avoid the course wftich our*enemies, if we have any, would 
desire us to follow.”— Sir Richard Temple, M.P., formerly 
Member of the Vicerofs Council^ and cfter^ards Governor 
'of Bombay. 

“ What would be an act of prudence, wisdom, and modera¬ 
tion at *a time when we are successful, would certainly be 
considered by the tribes on our boMer as an act of weakness, 
if under^ken at the commencement of a war."— Sir Frede¬ 
rick {flow Lord) Roberts. Memorandum, dated Kabul, 
May 29th, 1880, recommending the withdrawal of the British 
forces from Kabul, the Khyber, and the Kuram, “ within 
our original frontier}* 

1 MAY now, «.t last, •claim to have fully estab¬ 
lished my threefold contention—that a Russ^n 
invasion of India is impossible; that Jndia's 
present North-West Frontier is unsound and in¬ 
defensible ; and that the price we are paying 
for the maintenance .and *eittension of that 

• * fD9 
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Frontier, is nothing less thaft the impoverishment 
of the Indian people, and the sacrifice, one ^hy 
one, of the safeguards essential to the preserva- 
tion of the British Indian Empire. 

c> 

I have shown, firstly, that Russia possesses in 

« I 

Central Asia no base for the organization and 
suppty of a large army; that the acquisition 
' of Afghanistan would not ^'furnish her with one, 
and that, consequently, she is to-day, and must 
continue to remain, as far off India,Jpr all pur¬ 
poses of invasion, as she was w she finally 
established herself in the Caucasus, nearly forty 
years ago, except in so far as the. construction 
of the Transcaspian Railway has increased her 
power of movement; that that railway, single- 
lined, and hampered throughout long stretches 
by want of water, is open for hundreds of miles 
to Persian attack ; that, were it completed to 
Kandahar, or even to Kabul; it would, in its 
whole length, be exposed tp the raids of Turco¬ 
man and Afghan, and ip constant danger from 
sahdstorm or snowstorm, earthquake or flood ; 
,and that it constitutes, therefore, too precarious 
a means of communication for any commander 
to feel himsMf justified in trusting to it alone ; 
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that, if its rails were doubled, it could not relieve 
• ” • * * 
a Russian Government, bent •on the invasion of 

• • • 

India, of the necessity of organizing a transport 

train at some point or other; that Central Asia, 

• • • 

and Afghanistan to boot, coul^ not supply the 
beasts of.burden that would be required to move 
a fort:^ adequate to so great an ent^prise ;®that 
their numbers, were if possible to obtain them, 
would render the task of feeding them utterly 
impossible.^ ^nd that, if the transport difficulty 
could *be overcome, apd * a Russian army were 
really t<5 make its way through Afghanistai*, 
there is no point within striking distance of 
British territory where it could halt to concen- 
trate and recruit; and that by whatever route 
it might elect to advance, by one-line or many, 
it would aiway^ enter India in a succession of 
very small bodies. 

I have shown, secondly, oip^the one hand, that 
the bid Indus, Frontiesr is, by nature, so excep¬ 
tionally strong as to merit the epithet—invul¬ 
nerable ; that *ts lines of communication, bo^ 
lateral and in reai^ are all that can be desired, * 
and that behind it we could bring our, resources 
to bear upon an invader wttlv the* maximum 
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of certainty and speed, and be in a position to 
crush him at the least possible expense and loss 
1 ;o ourselves, and the greatest possible expense 


and loss to him; and, on the other hand, that 
the new Frontier, which has replaced that of 
the Indus Valley, not only lacks the advantages 
attaching to the latter, but has actually* trans¬ 
formed them into dangers'; that its communi¬ 
cations are bad; that all our attempts to render 
them trustworthy have failed; th§.t^ ♦■he forces 
by which it is held are'out of proportion small 
compared to the area and character of the 


court cry, and the temper of the people* they, 
are expected to control; and that this weakness 
is not accidental, but inherent in the situation— 


^ “ The attitude of the population could never be depended 
upon in an emergency, as was sufficiently demonstrated in 
the interval between the battles of Maiwand and Kandahar, 
when the very stations our line of rail were menaced 
by bodies of marauders, and there was not a single* post 
throtqgfhout the whole length of our line qf jcommunications 
w^iich was not threatened or ''attacked in many places in 
Ic^caUtifS where the population appeared devoted to sex, and it 
. had been years since any sort of distui^bance had occurred ,”— 
Mr. C. E. Biddulph, M.A., Political officer with Sir 
Donald Stewarts and General Phayris forces in the Afghan 
War of i878~79-8a 










